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Twenty-seventh Annual Convention of 


The Religious Education Association 
The Public Auditorium, Cleveland, April 23-25, 1930 


Convention Problem: Social Changes 


A critical analysis of current social changes and their bearing upon 
theories and methods of character education and religious education. 


Some educators insist that there are no fundamental social changes—merely 
an acceleration and expansion of older problems and issues. Others contend that 
the very nature of the social process itself has been so fundamentally altered by 
scientific attitudes and the revolution brought by machines that older codes, 
standards and customs are totally inadequate to meet present needs. 

In examination and study of this problem, the Convention will draw upon the 
most reliable data from the social sciences and will attempt to focus the implica- 
tions from these data upon the problems confronting churches, families, schools 
and other agencies in their efforts to develop moral and religious attitudes and 
conduct. 


Tentative Program 


OPENING MEETING, WEDNESDAY EVENING, APRIL 23 
Critical Reports 


The Nature and Significance of Mores, Ellsworth Faris, Chairman, Department of 
Sociology, The University of Chicago. 

Some Major Characteristics of Our Changing Civilization, John Herman Randall, 
Jr., Assistant Professor of Philosophy, Columbia University. 


Are the Churches Aware of Their New World? Samuel McCrea Cavert, Secretary, 
The Federal Council of Churches. 


THURSDAY MORNING, APRIL 24, 9 A. M. 
Chairman, Ellsworth Faris 
Critical Reports Continued 


What Ten Years’ Study Indicates Concerning the Message and Function of City 
Churches, H. Paul Douglass, of the Institute of Social and Religious Research. 


The Effect of Our Changing Mores Upon the Individual as Reflected in Clinics 
and Laboratories, Harry Stack Sullivan, Research Director, The Sheppard and 
Enoch Pratt Hospital, Towson, Md. 


What Ten Years’ Study of the Family Reveals Regarding Problems, Needs and 
Programs, Frank J. Bruno, of the George Warren Brown Department of Social 
Work, Washington University. 


The Present Situation as Revealed Through Public Education (speaker to be an- 
nounced). 


THURSDAY AFTERNOON, APRIL 24, 2-5 P. M. 


The critical reports of the previous two sessions are designed to furnish back- 
ground material for sectional meetings, in which the effect of social change upon 
current programs and methods will be emphasized. Special sections have been 
arranged for the following problems: 

The Effect of Current Social Change upon: 

(1) The Method and Message of the Ministry. 

(2) Theories and Methods of Religious Education. 

(3) Moral and Religious Life on the College Campus. 
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(4) Theories and Methods of Developing Moral and Religious Life Through 
the Family. z 

(5) Theories and Methods in Work with Youth. 

(6) Theories and Methods of Character Development Through Public Schools. 

(7) Ethical and Religious Standards in Business. 


‘| Among those who are to take part in the discussions in the special sections are: 
Harrison S. Elliott, Union Theological J. W. F. Davies, Winnetka, Illinois 





Seminary : : : Adelaide T. Case, Teachers College, 
W. C. Bower, University of Chicago Columbia University 
—_ J. Bruno, Washington Abel J. Gregg, National Council, 

niversity ¥. B.C. A, 

Edward Sproul, National Council, Barnett R. Brickner, Euclid Avenue 
in ae ee Temple, Cleveland 
ag ee an A. Wallace Petty, First Baptist 
Philip S. Bird, Church of the Covenant Gan, 

Ch ‘ Ernest W. Wilkins, Oberlin College 
Joel B. Hayden, Fairmount Presby- Paul H. Dengler, Vienna, Austria 

terian Church, Cleveland Lucius Teter, Chicago Trust Co., 
Ernest W. Burgess, University of Chicago 

Chicago Ernest Reckitt, Agricultural Bond & 
George A. Coe, Evanston, Illinois Credit Co., Chicago 


THURSDAY EVENING, APRIL 24 

| The Réle of Religion in a Changing World, Abba Hillel Silver, Rabbi of The 
Temple, Cleveland. 

Abiding Values in Inherited Religion, George Johnson, Executive Secretary, Na- 
tional Catholic Welfare Council. 


The Réle of the Church in View of Current Social Issues, Mordecai Johnson, Presi- 
dent, Howard University. 


FRIDAY MORNING, APRIL 25 
Continuation of the Special Sections 


FRIDAY AFTERNOON, APRIL 25 


Summary of the Convention, three major reports 
Hugh Hartshorne, Research Associate in Religion, Yale University 
Theodore G. Soares, Professor of Religious Education, University of Chicago 
Carleton Washburne, Superintendent of Winnetka Public Schools, Winnetka, 
Illinois 
Report of the meeting of the Board of Directors 





| FRIDAY EVENING, APRIL 25 


Banquet at the Hotei Statler, with brief addresses by: 
William Adams Brown, Roosevelt Professor of Systematic Theology, Union 
Theological Seminary, and President of the Religious Education Association 
Solomon Goldman, Rabbi of Anshe Emet Congregation, Chicago 
Newton Baker, Attorney, Cleveland 
J. M. Artman, General Secretary, Religious Education Association 


SPECIAL MEETINGS 


Arrangements are being made for special meetings to be held at the breakfast, 
luncheon and dinner periods, for groups interested in special projects or more 
detailed discussion of problems raised in the Convention sessions. 
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WORSHIP 


The following committee will plan the worship phase of the program in terms 

of the specific situations and needs growing out of the Convention: 

Philip S. Bird, Minister, Church of the Covenant, Cleveland 

William Adams Brown, Roosevelt Professor of Systematic Theology, Union 
Theological Seminary 

Hugh Hartshorne, Research Associate in Religion, Yale University 

Henry Turner Bailey, Director, Cleveland School of Art 

Theodore G. Soares, Professor of Religious Education, University of Chicago 

J. Elliot Ross, Professor and Associate Administrative Director, School of Religion, 
University of Iowa 

Solomon Goldman, Rabbi of Anshe Emet Congregation, Chicago 

J. M. Artman, General Secretary, Religious Education Association 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS 


The Board of Directors will meet at 11 A. M., Wednesday, April 23. Business 
and educational aspects of the Association will be considered and a report prepared 
for the Friday afternoon general session. This report will be the basis of discussion 
by the general membership. Representatives of a variety of institutions are being 
invited to meet with the Board as advisors. Chairmen of Regional Committees 
will also report to the Board. 


AFFILIATED ORGANIZATIONS 


Organizations wishing to hold conferences in conjunction with the Convention 
are cordially invited to do so. Wednesday, April 23, between the hours of 9 A. M. 
and 9:30 P. M., is available for such groups. Organizations interested in affiliating 
with the Religious Education Association in this way are requested to communicate 
with the Chicago office as soon as possible, ‘indicating the type of program being 
considered and the time and facilities needed. Two organizations, the Association 
of Professional Educators in Local Church Fields and the Conference of Workers 
with Boys, met in conjunction with the Convention in 1929 and have again requested 
the same privilege. 


LOCAL ARRANGEMENTS 


President Robert E. Vinson of Western Reserve University is chairman of the 
Convention Committee for Cleveland. Associated with him on the Committee are 
fifty leading citizens, who have endorsed the coming of the Convention to Cleveland 
and who are doing everything possible to make it of more than ordinary value, not 
only to Cleveland but to the nation. Special committees have been appointed from 
public schools, churches, colleges and other organizations to give serious thought 
to the problem prior to the Convention and to select persons who have a contribu- 
tion to make. The Adult Education Association of Cleveland has offered its offices 
as temporary headquarters and is planning a series of study groups to prepare for 
the Convention discussions and to follow up suggestions made during the Convention. 
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News Notes and Editorial Comment 


Religion for a Changing World 


HE JOURNAL this month con- 

tinues the series of articles published 
in January on the Convention subject. 
In January, the articles tended to em- 
phasize the nature of the changes which 
affect moral standards, such institutions 
as the church and family, and economic 
life in general. This month, the point of 
emphasis has shifted to religion and relig- 
ious education itself. What changes are 
occurring or should occur in religious 
philosophy and religious education? 
Where do the churches stand, which 
have withstood the strain of centuries of 
motley problems ? 

Probably no innovation has made a 
greater change in viewpoint and in the 
material things of life than the increased 
use of science. With tolerance and an 
understanding of both the scientific and 
the traditional religious point of view, 
John Herman Randall, Jr., of Columbia 
University, discusses the adaptations 
which are possible between the two—but 
more, the need for a new religion to guide 
the man using the products of science. 

From two men of different religious 
faiths, both thoughtful, both with wide 
human experiences, come articles on the 
type of religious education and church 
relationship needed by young people liv- 


ing in a world of changing social condi- 
tions and contradictory moral codes. J. 
Elliot Ross, formerly counselor to Cath- 
olic students at Columbia University and 
now professor in the School of Religion 
at the University of Iowa, ably states the 
point of view of one who believes firmly 
in the wisdom of the church and its abil- 
ity to guide the beliefs and conduct of 
people. A. Eustace Haydon, Professor 
of Comparative Religion at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, and friend of the 
students, writes of religious living in 
terms of “the good life in a social and 
natural world made progressively more 
amenable to man’s growing ideals,” with 
“theology, church, ceremony, the tradi- 
tional authorities and attitudes” treated 
as “transient embodiments of the relig- 
ious quest for complete living.” Each 
article considered alone is convincingly 
written. In contrast, they raise questions 
which neither answers.” 

W. C. Bower, Professor of Religious 
Education at the University of Chicago, 
adds his contribution to the discussion by 
outlining curricular needs for an adequate 
program of character development. How 
far shall the knowledge of the past con- 
trol the curriculum? How far shall the 

1. The book review section of this issue contains 


reviews of the latest books written by J. Elliot Ross 
and A. Eustace Haydon. 
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present-day needs and interests of the 
child control it? These are two of the 
questions which he discusses. 

The remaining articles in the issue 
inquire into dominant trends in American 
life. Can America conquer leisure? asks 
Henry Noble Sherwood. What are the 
attitudes of children toward law? queries 
E. G. Lockhart. Newer psychological 
and sociological viewpoints on adolescence 
are discussed in one article. The pro- 
hibition situation in Canada is the subject 
of another article. Needed research in 
character development is the subject of 
a third. 

One more issue, March, will complete 
the preconvention articles. It will be con- 
cerned chiefly with new types of religious 
and of public school education. P. R. 
Hayward of the International Council of 
Religious Education, Ross L. Finney of 
the University of Michigan and C. E. 
Rugh of the University of California are 
three of the writers preparing articles for 
March. 

In the three preconvention issues there 
has been no attempt to cover all changes 
in American life having implications for 
character and religious education. That 
would be an impossible task. Still less 
has there been an attempt to answer ques- 
tions raised. Rather, the Editorial Com- 
mittee and Staff and the authors of arti- 
cles have hoped to open minds to new 
points of view, to suggest many possible 
solutions, to arouse new interest, new 
strength, new hope in the effort to un- 
derstand the third decade of the twentieth 
century and to guide and control its mo- 
mentous changes.—The Editorial Staff. 





The Meeting of Minds 


UR TIME shows an unmistakable 

growth of friendly understanding 
of one another by diverse religious and 
other cultural groups. The inter-religion 
seminars recently held at Columbia and 
Harvard Universities, in which Jew, 
Catholic and Protestant “got their feet 


under the same table” and discussed the 
causes of friction among these faiths, 
are not isolated facts. Christians and 
Jews even worship together with consid- 
erable frequency. All three faiths co- 
operate in various schemes of weekday 
religious education and in religious work 
among university students. Protestant 
denominations are comparing notes with 
one another to an unprecedented degree. 
Occidental and oriental religions sympa- 
thize understandingly with each other as 
never before. In many matters that con- 
cern general education we are becoming 
international minded. Witness the ex- 
change of professors and of students, the 
springing up of cosmopolitan clubs and 
international houses, the international 
congresses of moral education and of 
progressive education, the founding of 
the International Institute of Education, 
the organization of a World Federation 
of Education Associations, and of the 
International Bureau of Education of the 
League of Nations. This is an incomplete 
catalog, but it clearly indicates that, 
whether or not administrative unity is 
growing, mutual understanding and con- 
scious mutuality in ideals are increasing. 

The Religious Education Association 
has an interesting place in this movement. 
Though the originators of the Associa- 
tion were mostly Protestants of liberal 
types, every sort of religious test has been 
abjured. Membership always has been 
open upon equal terms to persons of all 
religions and of none. The administra- 
tive boards have had a remarkably heter- 
ogeneous membership. 

The declared purpose is simply to pro- 
mote religious and moral education ; there 
is no specification as to kinds of religion 
or of morals, nor as to educational meth- 
ods, instruments or institutions. How, 
then, does the Association “promote” any- 
thing? 

By inducing people to talk and to listen 
to one another, Furnishing thus a “clear- 
ing-house of opinion,” it helps us find out 
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what we really want, how we can or can- 
not get what we want, and how the wants 
of different elements in the population 
can be related to one another. Individ- 
uals speak as individuals, not as delegates. 
Hence, sharply divergent views are aired 
without rancor and without suspicion of 
ulterior motives. Moreover, because facts 
and ideas are thus disentangled from 
vested interests, the effect has been not 
merely to render administrative move- 
ment in churches more easy, but also to 
prevent precipitate changes. If ultra-con- 
servatives talk out somewhat rarely, the 
reason must be that they are less attracted 
by this open give-and-take. In fact, re- 
peated effort has been made, often in 
vain, to secure a full presentation of con- 
servative dissent from the views of pro- 
gressives. 

This give-and-take has from the begin- 
ning concerned itself with public educa- 
tion in as far as it has to do with char- 
acter. Never has the Association con- 
ceived its field as religious education in 
contrast with character education under 
secular auspices; nothing that touches 
moral character, and no agency that aims 
to form character, has been foreign to it. 
At times state schools and schoolmen 
have been at the fore; at other times 
schoolmen and churchmen have conferred 
together concerning adjustments between 
their respective aims and procedures. It 
is worth recalling that the Religious Edu- 
cation Association was the pioneer in 
organizing men upon the basis of interest 
in character education conceived as a 
‘function of the state. The present inter- 
est of the National Educational Associa- 
tion in this field was of later origin. 
Concerning the Report of the Committee 
of Ten, which was almost simultaneous 
with the beginning of the Religious Edu- 
cation Association, Sisson remarks, “One 
might read the report from cover to cover 
and hardly be reminded that there is such 
a thing as moral education,” and he goes 
on to say that much the same is true of 


the Report of the Committee of Fifteen, 
which came slightly later.1 The word 
“religious” in the name of the Associa- 
tion represents, apparently, an effort at 
economy in the use of terms. Certainly 
the purpose, definite from the beginning, 
included “moral” as well as “religious” 
education, whatever the difference be- 
tween these concepts.” 

Never in the history of the Religious 
Education Association has its function of 
causing diverse minds to meet been con- 
ceived more broadly nor performed more 
effectively than now. Not only is there 
increased mingling of variant types of 
religious faith and practice, and not only 
are the problems of character and con- 
duct being approached from the stand- 
point of the community as a unit, but 
leaders in state education, and leaders in 
the various sciences that contribute to 
our knowledge of character and character 
education also are finding here an oppor- 
tunity to contribute to a common interest. 
The two Character Education Research 
Conferences (1928 and 1929) are prob- 
ably unique in the extent to which they 
brought about convergence of scientific 
specialists upon this phase of education. 

Only the future historian will be able 
to appraise the significance of this growth 
in the meeting of minds. But one can 
hardly help noting that it occurs coinci- 
dently with a vast increase of human 
contacts that might easily generate fric- 
tion. No group can longer practice its 
peculiarities in isolation; scarcely any 
peculiarity can be practiced without en- 
croachment upon the peculiarities of some 
other group. Practically no large desire 
for the common good can be exercised 
without co-operation between many de- 
sires of many persons, and no evil can be 





1. See his essay on “An American Emergency” in 
The Pathway of Learning: Essays on Education, 
edited by H. W. Holmes and B. P. Fowler (Boston, 
1926), pp. 409-427. ; 

2. According to my own memory, the handiness of 
a pair of abbreviations—N. E. A. and R. E. A—had 
something to do with the christening. It might be 
well for others who attended the ceremony to confirm 
or correct this impression. 
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otherwise averted. May not our increas- 
ing practice of thinking together turn 
out, then, to be reason’s way of mastering 
this unprecedented situation? May not 
our age some day be credited with doing 
at least a little to discover mind within 
minds?—George A. Coe. 





Combating Civic Indifference 


HEN the American Institute of 

Sacred Literature wished to dis- 
cover what the relation of the average 
citizen is to law enforcement, a letter was 
sent to each of thirty-five Chicago judges, 
with the following question: “What have 
you found to be the chief difficulty in 
dealing with violations of the law and the 
the problem of all law enforcement, so 
far as they are affected by the attitude of 
supposedly law-abiding citizens ?”’ 

The replies, given individually by the 
judges and without conference between 
them, are startlingly alike: 

“T-don’t-care-attitude—I am not con- 
cerned as long as not personally in- 
volved.’” “Indifference of the large part 
of the intelligent and law-abiding public.” 
The need of “informed and appreciative 
interest in the problems confronting offi- 
cials charged with the duty of law en- 
forcement.” “Lack of a sense of per- 
sonal responsibility.” “Indifference of 
the so-called independent vote.” 

Here, the American Institute of Sacred 
Literature believes, is a place for religious 
educational agencies to step in with a 
program of adult education. They have 
therefore organized a course of study 
somewhat different from any previous 
course. “Building a Moral Reserve; 
Studies in the Responsibilities of the 
Christian Citizen.” Some of the prob- 
lems they have met will undoubtedly be 
duplicated in churches which are attempt- 
ing to meet the new interest in adult edu- 
cation by programs more closely keyed to 


the life-problems of adults than adult 
courses in the past have been. They have 
found that many specialists in the field of 
public and social affairs who are asked. to 
assist in preparing the course are indiffer- 
ent; they cannot understand the interest 
of religious agencies in public affairs. 
On the other hand, many individuals who 
are good church members hesitate to 
enroll in a course of study which calls 
for actual probing into civic affairs in 
their own communities. Perhaps they are 
indifferent, as the Chicago judges charge ; 
perhaps they are really afraid of stirring 
up political controversy. In spite of these 
drawbacks, the Institute has received 
good response to the course. In some 
cases, judges or other public officials are 
teaching the course to groups of people. 
One study group contains an executive of 
the American Red Cross, two pastors, 
three directors of religious education, the 
director of the local community welfare 
fund, a former publisher, the mayor, four 
Y. W. C. A. and seven Y. M. C. A. sec- 
retaries. Their group leader is a pro- 
fessor of economics. Such response 
should encourage both the Institute and 
churches to carry forward the planning 
of adult religious education courses of 
study which will center around the re- 
sponsibilities of adults in their daily life. 
—R. S.C. 





Fellowships in Religion 


I\ connection with its announcement 
that fifteen new fellowships will be 
granted by March 20, 1930, the National 
Council on Religion in Higher Education 
states that of the 114 fellows who have 
been appointed, 65 now hold positions in 
teaching or similar service in connection 
with American colleges and universities. 
Forty-seven are continuing their training, 
chiefly in the graduate schools of Colum- 
bia-Union, Harvard, Yale, Chicago and 
European universities. 
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The announcement states that “the ob- 
ject of the fellowships is to prepare a se- 
lected group of college graduates to foster 
the religious development of American 
undergraduates chiefly through curricular 
teaching and administrative services.” 


The teacher of religion to American under- 
graduates should be able, by virtue of his 
strength of character, his quality of culture 
and his breadth of sympathy, to reach all types 
of students. He must command the respect 
and co-operation of his colleagues on the fac- 
ulty. He should be thoroughly trained in a 
graduate school of the highest grade. He 
should have practical knowledge of life and an 
abiding interest in undergraduates themselves. 

In order to increase the number of such 
teachers, the choice of candidates for these 
fellowships will be determined chiefly by (1) 
spiritual experience and insight; (2) personal 
character and attractiveness; (3) openminded- 
ness and constructive spirit; (4) mental train- 
ing and scholarship; (5) capacity for thorough 
scientific work; (6) proved ability to interest 
and guide undergraduates; (7) marked 
achievement in certain fields such as athletics, 
social leadership, research, writing, religious 
work or teaching. Above all, the candidate 
must have real religion in his heart and life. 
No creedal or ecclesiastical requirements are 
specified. Those of Catholic, Protestant and 
Jewish affiliation are included in the present 
list. 

The candidates for these fellowships 
must be nominated by persons with some 
responsible relation to higher education 
in America. Nominations for the college 
year 1930-31 should be received before 
February 15, 1930. Inquiries should be 
addressed to R. H. Edwards, Barnes 


Hall, Ithaca, New York. 





Adult Religious Education 


CONFERENCE on adult religious 

education is the most recent evidence 
of the way in which religious educational 
groups are capitalizing the interest in 
adult education to the end that adult 
religious education may be stimulated. 
This conference will be held in Chicago, 
February 15, under the joint auspices of 
the Chicago Council of Religious Edu- 
cation and the International Council of 
Religious Education. Discussions will 
center around such questions as “The 


Christian Adult Education Movement,” 
“The Development of Family Leader- 
ship in Religious Education,” “Adult Ed- 
ucation and Church Efficiency,” “Adult 
Education and Community Righteous- 
ness” and “Adult Education and World- 
wide Relationships.” 





Child-Emotions to Be Discussed 


66 HE Emotional Life of the Child” 
T is the subject of a three-day con- 
ference to be held March 6, 7 and 8 in 
Chicago by the Chicago Association for 
Child Study and Parent Education. 





Educators Observe Sixtieth 
Anniversary 

The Sixtieth Anniversary meeting of 
the Department of Superintendence of 
the National Education Association is an- 
nounced in the January Journal of the 
National Education Association.. The 
convention, which will be attended by 10,- 
000 educational leaders, is to be held at 
Atlantic City, N. J., February 22-27, in 
the world’s largest auditorium, located on 
the famous board walk. 

Features of the meeting include an ex- 
tensive exhibit of books, apparatus, 
furniture, school supplies and equipment 
of every sort used in school operation, 
from building materials to lead pencils. 
The movietone will be exhibited for the 
first time as an educational device. 

Scores of prominent educators will 
address their fellow craftsmen on sub- 
jects of administration, educational re- 
search, and teaching methods. The gen- 
eral session and departmental programs 
are great clearing houses in which the 
latest and most successful results of edu- 
cational experiment are made available to 
all interested members of the profession. 

The convention theme, Education in 
the Spirit of Life, will be reflected not 
only ir the practical and scientific nature 
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of the educational studies reported, but 
also in a gigantic pageant portraying an 
adventure of education in the realm of 
leisure. Hundreds of adults and children 
of Atlantic City and other New Jersey 
cities will take part in this spectacle, 
which is staged under the direction of 
Percy Jewett Burrell. 





National Drama Week 
HE NEWLY organized Church and 


Drama League of America is spon- 
soring National Drama Week, February 
9-15. The purpose of this week, accord- 
ing to a statement of the League, is 

“throw the spotlight of public interest 
on the part which the drama plays in the 
life of the individual, the life of the com- 
munity and the life of the nation.” The 
methods advocated for stimulating inter- 
est include radio announcements, pulpit 
discussions, class discussions, special 
meetings with invited speakers, published 
articles, newspaper editorials, exhibits, 
and amateur productions. 

The announcement contains further in- 
teresting information on the Church and 
Drama League. 

It is the only nationwide organization de- 
voted to the upbuilding of the “theatre in all 
its forms. It is non-sectarian, unendowed and 
unsubsidized by any commercial interest, and 
not operated for profit. Through a number of 
practical services it aims to make the audience 
worthy of its drama and the drama worthy 
of its audience. These aims are forwarded 
effectively through providing and stimulating 
audiences to support good plays which need 
support; guiding the playgoer in finding the 
best in the entertainments clamoring for atten- 
tion; helping in every possible way the semi- 
professional and amateur groups; co- operating 
with all technically interested in the dramatic 
arts through the medium of counsel and infor- 
mation, organized travel for first-hand study, 
and so forth. Realizing that under present 


conditions in the commercial theatre, communi- 
ties away from the few large theatrical centers 
must create their own living drama, particular 
attention is paid by the Church and Drama 
League to community theatres, dramatic clubs 
of schools and colleges, church dramatic organ- 
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izations and “little theatre” groups of all kinds. 
The League also recognizes that the regenera- 
tion of the commercial theatre may prove to be 
in the hands of those playwrights, performers, 
artists and directors who have learned their 
arts in the practical schools of experience in 
these groups. Much that is vital, new and 
inestimably valuable thas already come to 
Broadway from these sources. 


Further information about National 
Drama Week may be secured from Miss 
Sue Ann Wilson, Associate Director of 
the Church and Drama League, 289 
Fourth Avenue, New York. 





Children’s Detention Homes to Be 
Studied 


TWO-YEAR study of children’s 

detention homes is to be made by 
the National Probation Association under 
a grant from the Bureau of Social 
Hygiene of the Rockefeller Foundation. 
In making the announcement, Charles L. 
Chute, General Secretary of the National 
Probation Association stated : 


The original idea in providing detention 
homes for children was to prevent children 
from being held in jails or police stations. It 
was hoped through this means to keep the child 
safe until a proper disposition of his case had 
been made. Detention is often found neces- 
sary for runaways, homeless children, children 
beyond parental control, children whose home 
conditions are so bad that immediate removal 
is necessary, children whose parents cannot be 
relied upon to produce them in court, children 
who have committed offenses so serious that 
their release pending disposition of their cases 
endangers public safety, and children who are 
held as public witnesses. New ideas of’ child 
treatment together with the various interpreta- 
tations of what detention means have resulted 
in a confusion of ideas. As a result, detention 
homes today are being used wrongly for cor- 
rectional purposes and for the care of children 
who should be at home. It is our desire in 
making a study of detention facilities to see 
what method of care is suited to the individual 
child and best meets his needs. 


Harrison A. Dobbs, Associate Profes- 
sor of Social Economy at the University 
of Chicago, has been appointed director 
of the study. 
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The Role of Science in Modern Life 


What Must Religion Learn from It? 


JoHN HERMAN RANDALL, Jr. 


Assisiant Professor of Philosophy, Columbia University 


VERY thoughtful man _ recognizes 

the immense part that science in its 
many ramifications plays in the new civi- 
lization that has emerged in our Western 
world. There is scarcely a human enter- 
prise or institution that is not today fac- 
ing the problem of reconstructing its tra- 
ditional forms to come to terms with sci- 
ence. Religion has faced this necessity 
for a rather longer time than most of 
the other enterprises; and attempt after 
attempt has been made to take account 
of science in the religious life. But the 
readjustment has never lasted: religion 
and science, though made to lie down 
time and again like the lion and the lamb, 
have never stayed “reconciled” or “har- 
monized.” There has been much mutual 
devouring, and philosophy has been called 
in to eat them both up. Religious leaders 
have never faced more insistently than 
today the problem: What is there in sci- 
ence to which adjustment must be made, 
what does science offer that must be in- 
corporated by a religion that hopes to 
meet the needs of our age? 

The answer to such a question is far 
from simple. It is easy to say there must 
be no compromise with science; it is like- 
wise easy to say religion must absorb the 
whole of science, must become completely 
scientific. Both positions are hard to 
maintain. For “science” is a great com- 
plex of techniques and ideas and intellec- 
tual attitudes; it can mean motor cars 
and battleships, it can means textbook 
scraps of knowledge, it can mean a faith 
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in certain basic assumptions about the 
world, it can mean a scientific world-view 
pieced together from the latest hypothe- 
ses, it can mean an integrated philosophy 
of life based on the implications of sci- 
entific methods and attitudes. “Science” 
can signify anything and everything from 
Henry Ford to John Dewey. With how 
much of this must religion come to 
terms? 

The most revolutionary intellectual 
factor in science is undoubtedly the sci- 
entific temper of mind—for those who 
share it. But in building for us almost 
against our wills a novel and unprece- 
dented culture, the force of science has 
owed little to the permeation of the spirit 
of scientific investigation. Its chief pres- 
sure upon our life has so far been indi- 
rect, through the provision of novel ma- 
chinery for using natural materials. Tech- 
nology has transformed the social expe- 
rience of most communities in the West- 
ern world, and it is this industrial envi- 
ronment that in actually changing men’s 
habits of action has changed their moral 
standards and ways of thinking. The 
multitude of new opportunities opened up 
by technical skill has proved so fascinat- 
ing we have tended to forget the older 
pathways to a good life. To take advan- 
tage of these opportunities we have cre- 
ated a wholly novel physical environment, 
the modern city and the urbanized coun- 
tryside, and an unprecedented social en- 
vironment, that human grouping about 
the machine and the distribution of its 
products we call “Big Business.” These 
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in turn have set new limits upon our ac- 
tion: we cannot live as our grandfathers 
lived, and we are too entranced with the 
new things we can do to care about the 
many old ones now impossible. We are 
too eager to skim about in speed boats to 
worry over the poor fishing they occa- 
sion; in the joy of the movie-palace we 
cease to regret the pleasures of the coun- 
tryside, till we seek the former even when 
the latter are available. 

To be sure, not all the influence of sci- 
ence has been indirect; much of the 
thinking, of the educated class at least, 
has been directly changed by the absorp- 
tion of “scientific knowledge” and ideas. 
We all possess a great store of bits of in- 
formation we accept on faith from the 
scientist, and this “knowledge” of ours 
leads us to scorn the simple-minded be- 
liefs of our ancestors. Such knowledge 
has likewise opened new opportunities 
and set new limits for the mind: it has 
given us much information we never 
dreamed of before, and has made impos- 
sible much that we formerly believed. 
We now know that Genesis is not a true 
account of origins, cosmic or human; we 
know that comets are not portents sent 
to warn men, and that disease is not due 
to possession by demons. Perhaps here 
too the mere presence in our minds of a 
vast amount of new knowledge and the 
consequent shift in our intellectual cen- 
ter of gravity, has been more revolution- 
ary than its incidental denial of older be- 
liefs. Even an educated Catholic, hold- 
ing precariously to old as well as new 
beliefs, is hardly on speaking terms with 
his predecessor of a few centuries ago. 

Moreover, certain rudimentary scientific 
assumptions, tenets, we may say, of the 
scientific faith, have also entered into our 
daily lives. We no longer pray in utter 
disregard of the order of nature in which 
we at least partially believe. We no 


longer look for miracles today, even when 
we maintain they happened long ago. We 
have a vague idea of the uniformity of 
nature; we seek the secondary causes of 


natural events instead of blaming them 
immediately upon the Divine Omnipo- 
tence. To be sure, we accept rather more 
on authority than we used to, because our 
intellectual horizons are wider; but we 
are inclined to trust authority of a differ- 
ent type, that of practical success, or of 
the Scientist with a capital “S,” rather 
than that of priest or prophet. Some- 
thing even of the experimental attitude 
has been generated in us, though it is 
the experimentalism of the engineer, the 
inventor, trying things out in practice to 
see 1f they will work, and not that re- 
fined faith in verification that is genu- 
inely scientific rather than merely techno- 
logical. 

In fact, only a small minority even of 
the educated possess the temper of mind 
that really understands the process of sci- 
entific investigation and can appreciate 
the nature and worth of scientific evi- 
dence. Little enough of such a temper 
is to be found even among the great 
army of laboratory workers and engi- 
neers, with whom naive faith in the au- 
thority of scientific theories and assump- 
tions is widespread. The very fact that 
science, once commended by virtue of its 
simplicity and intelligibility, has now be- 
come an esoteric lore, the private tech- 
nique of a highly specialized craft, will 
prevent the great mass of men from ever 
catching more than the tiniest glimpse 
of the meaning of science in terms of its 
intellectual methods and aims. For most 
of us, it has become and will remain a 
new authority, a new spiritual power; 
and the utmost that the imagination of 
shrewd critics like Auguste Comte have 
been able to promise the average man is 
a reversion to the medieval program of 
wise guidance of the laity by a body of 
educated scientific priests, deriving their 
own inspiration from a new order of sci- 
entific monks in constant communion 
with the sources of truth. For a brief 
period, notably during the Enlightenment 
of the eighteenth century, the methods 
and doctrines of science were simple 
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enough to lie open to the whole educated 
class; and merely to mention the naiveté 
with which science was then regarded, 
and the misuse of its ideas in the interests 
of human programs, is to raise a smile 
now among the sophisticated. Amidst the 
simple social conditions of that day, dem- 
ocratic government was possible; dem- 
ocratic science too could then seem a 
reality. In both we have advanced to a 
complexity where the expert must rule, 
and in both how to make him responsible 
is an as yet unsolved problem. 

Many other societies have developed 
just such a priesthood practicing an 
esoteric art and fostering a secret lore, 
and their spiritual power has been quite 
uniformly bent to the interests of a domi- 
nant social class. Just so our science is 
something which we live by without com- 
prehension, something which serves not 
so much the technological needs of an in- 
dustrial civilization as the group interests 
of a commercial class. We believe be- 
cause we are vouchsafed miracles, not 
because we have caught a vision of truth. 

It can hardly be maintained, therefore, 
that the scientific temper of mind has 
played much part in the undoubtedly 
revolutionary effect science has had upon 
our culture. Nor does it seem likely that 
it can ever be the possession of a civili- 
zation in the sense that the techniques 
of applied science or even the prevailing 
body of scientific doctrines and beliefs 
can be widely diffused. It is so unnat- 
ural an achievement, it implies so great 
a wrench with all traditional and accus- 
tomed ways of thinking, that even were 
our educational system to concentrate ex- 
clusively upon its propagation, it is hard 
to imagine it ever becoming a popular 
possession. Notoriously the two nations 
that have laid greatest emphasis upon 
science in their teaching programs, Ger- 
many and present-day Russia, have failed 
to create a widespread scientific attitude 
toward the problems of living. 

A technological frame of mind, how- 
ever, an engineering attitude, a predispo- 
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sition to approach problems in terms of 
exact techniques, is something that can 
conceivably develop in an industrial and 
mechanical environment. The typical fig- 
ure of our emerging civilization, it has 
been suggested, is not the scientist but 
the chauffeur—the chauffeur doffing his 
hat to his employer. Whether the chauf- 
feur or the old-style farmer—the modern 
farmer is largely himself a chauffeur— 
is nearer a scientific attitude of mind, it 
would be difficult to decide. It is even 
doubtful whether it is easier to turn a 
chauffeur into a scientist than a farmer. 
Perhaps the most that can be said is that 
the chauffeur is more likely than the 
farmer to have respect for the scientist— 
so long as he produces tangible techno- 
logical results. 

The upshot, therefore, of such an analy- 
sis of the effect science has actually had 
upon our culture is plain. In so far as it 
has done more than merely substitute one 
body of beliefs for another—a body of 
dogma which the advance of science to- 
day has, ironically enough, already repu- 
diated—and has gone on to develop a 
new attitude of mind in any considerable 
portion of our population, it is the me- 
chanical, the technological attitude rather 
than the scientific that it has produced, 
and that for the most part indirectly, 
through its fruits. That such a new men- 
tality ‘itself means a profound shift in 
all our inherited ways of thinking, is 
clear enough; but it is also clear that it 
does not mean the shift that would take 
place were the scientific mentality to con- 
trol any large number of men. 

Those therefore who greatly cherish 
certain human enterprises, like religion, 
which grew up and took form before 
modern natural science entered our cul- 
ture, need hardly fear on any large scale 
the competition of the scientific temper. 
That traditional religion has already been 
greatly transformed, for the most part 
unconsciously, to fit better the needs and 
interests of our modern world, and that 
the task must be completed with intelli- 
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gent purpose, is of course a commonplace 
today. But in all probability it will be a 
reconstruction to fit the chauffeur and 
his employer, not the scientist. It will be, 
that is, a religion that emphasizes the 
techniques and arts of modern life, that 
employs the instruments of human engi- 
neering to organize social control and so- 
cial enjoyments, rather than a religion 
that gives emotional consecration to the 
tentative advance of the mind. It will 
make the social gospel central in the re- 
ligious life—that of Jesus, in so far as 
it maintains a pious continuity with the 
past, but at any rate some social gospel ; 
for such pragmatic grappling with hu- 
man problems, in the interests of indus- 
trial reorganization, political control, or 
international co-operation, is the central 
concern of the humanized technologist. 
For the chauffeur’s employer, it will pro- 
vide an esthetic escape into a realm of 
timeless beauty above the battle, a realm 
whither even the chauffeur himself may 
retreat in his moments of leisure. That 
a religion of social control may be com- 
bined with a religion of esthetic escape 
without coming to terms with the scien- 
tific temper of mind, is proved by the 
success of Anglo-Catholicism; what at 
present keeps the two largely isolated is 
the class division of modern society. 

It is in such wise that religion has been 
already reconstructed to satisfy men who 
think in terms of technology and enjoy- 
ment; and there seems little reason to 
expect any marked change of direction. 
‘hose who live by mass-production, or 
by scrambling to enjoy its products, will 
naturally find their lives centered about 
social control and enjoyment; and the 
religion that will express the emotional 
forces of their lives will consecrate and 
elevate such interests. Whatever the tra- 
ditional forms that are preserved, social 
action and enjoyment will be at the core 
of their religious experience. Crusades 


for justice, psychiatric service as the 
technique for sick souls, the magic of 
Palestrina and Bach—it is such religious 


forms that an industrial society will de- 
mand, and the task of the religious leader 
will be to refine these instruments and 
techniques. On the other hand, it hardly 
seems that religious orthodoxy is des- 
tined to diminish in influence; for if 
many of the chauffeurs of our machines 
abandon it for surer religions of social 
control, like socialism, many others will 
find in it the most satisfying emotional 
compensation for the ills of their lot, just 
because its claims are so high. A host 
of chauffeurs are Catholics. 

There seems no large place for the sci- 
entific temper of mind in such religions, 
reconstructed or unregenerate. Ortho- 
doxy is founded on its denial, esthetic 
enjoyment finds it largely irrelevant— 
witness the rebellion of the artist today 
against the “tyranny of science”—and so- 
cial crusades must needs be conducted in 
a more absolutistic and idealistic temper, 
however much they employ the instru- 
ments that science has forged. They are 
ill-suited to a religion that, in the words 
of one who in his religious thought has 
come to closer grips with the scientific 
temper than any other American writer, 
Professor Wieman, has abandoned cer- 
tainty and decided it “must treat its own 
most sacred beliefs and programs of ac- 
tion as tentative.” Such a religion may 
indeed appeal to the elect of science, but 
even though formally incorporated into 
organizations whose main concerns lie in 
other than intellectual fields, it is doubtful 
whether it can ever hope to count more 
adherents than Jesus has among Chris- 
tians. 

Past religions, to be sure, have shown 
a similar discrepancy between the faith of 
the humble and the faith of the learned. 
Not to mention India, where the gulf has 
been widest, Christianity has had its 
Clements and Origens, its Thomas’ and 
Duns Scotus’, its Leibniz’ and Male- 
branches, its Hegels and Whiteheads: 
men who interpreted its flaming sym- 
bols in terms of subtle metaphysical truth. 
All such intellectual elaboration of the 
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symbolic techniques of religion for their 
own sake has been with much justifica- 
tion declared to be the decay of the re- 
ligious life as the common man can share 
it. But the ultimate values such men 
sought in thinking were the same as those 
the common man found in dramatic ex- 
perience: certainty, a sure reality, a single 
source of being to which adjustment must 
be made. Never before has man’s intel- 
lectual life chosen as its aim ends which 
the common man does not share: tenta- 
tiveness, questioning, shifting assump- 
tions, experimental open-mindedness, de- 
termined insecurity. It is difficult for 
religion, which provides an emotional 
consecration and celebration for ideals, to 
unite in one organization ideals so diverse 
as those of the average man and the pres- 
ent-day scientist. It is no accident that 
men, like John Dewey or Morris Cohen, 
who have most fully developed the im- 
plications of the scientific temper of 
mind, do not conceive as a part of their 
philosophic function the reconstruction of 
traditional religion; they are not mod- 
ernists. They have their own religion, 
but it preserves little continuity with the 
past; and traditional problems, like the 
existence of God and the survival of per- 
sonality, have simply dropped out of their 
thinking. 

In fact, a realistic view of present-day 
religious and scientific currents sees little 
prospect for their speedy union. The time 
for the inclusion of the intellectual ideal 
of science in a religious synthesis of hu- 
man values is evidently not at hand. The 
vitality of contemporary religious life lies 
in the organization of other values, moral, 
social and esthetic, not intellectual. The 
religion of the scientist, which in other 
ages has found its place in a more com- 
prehensive synthesis, today sets him apart 
from the mass of men whose ends his 
thought cannot serve to interpret. No 
longer, as in Greece or the Middle Ages, 
can his truth be identified with God: it 
has lost all the traditional attributes of 
finality, eternality and ultimacy. To re- 


construct religion to suit the needs of the 
overwhelming mass of men in industrial 
society means to adjust it to faith in 
technology and the enjoyment of its 
fruits, not to the cautious, tentative, 
hypothetical temper of scientific in- 
quiry, with its constant search for 
verification. Such a religion must ap- 
peal to social mechanics organizing hu- 
man relationships, to architects of the 
good life working with the materials of 
technology, to men employing the instru- 
ments of science rather than its spirit. 
The programs and faiths of such men, 
the scientific temper will aid with tools 
and techniques, the while it cannot 
wholly share them. 

Were this all, religious leaders might 
be advised to work out their recon- 
structed faiths and ideals in the convic- 
tion that the scientific temper is irrele- 
vant to their enterprise. The minority 
who share it will look on sympathetically 
but unconvinced, reading hypothesis for 
basic conviction, experiment for religious 
crusade against social wrongdoing, hu- 
man program for cosmic reality. They 
might be left to seek religious values out- 
side the carefully limited field of science, 
with the Kants and Eddingtons; they 
might even be permitted to continue the 
long tradition of reading the ultimate or- 
ganization of the religious life in terms 
of the latest scientific hypothesis taken 
as sacred doctrine, with the Hegels and 
Whiteheads. Theologians can hardly be 
prevented from transplanting religious 
beliefs into the world momentarily de- 
scribed by science: God will be discov- 
ered in evolution, in atomic energy, in 
some principle of concretion, in the ulti- 
mate organizing hypothesis of tomor- 
row’s science and of tomorrow’s tomor- 
row. To reconcile religion with science 
is doubtless inevitable, even as it is not 
difficult; it has been accomplished over 
and over again, in a multitude of ways. 
The fact that it is only an incidental part 
of adapting religion to modern experi- 
ence need not condemn it, providing the 
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real religious problems are not neglected. 

If this “reconciliation” means no more 
than the utilization of scientific tech- 
niques for religious ends, American re- 
ligious life has already gone far towards 
such mechanization. The Salvation Army 
and the Paulist Fathers broadcast their 
faith by radio; orthodox and _ liberals 
alike have incorporated the efficient social 
techniques of industrialism. The latest 
methods of organizing Christian charity 
and healing the sick are at their disposal ; 
the institutional church, the Y. M. C. A., 
the Y. W. C. A., the Knights of Colum- 
bus, have sufficiently appropriated the 
cult of enjoyment and recreation; psy- 
chiatric techniques have already begun to 
displace the older forms of magic in ad- 
justing and integrating personality; re- 
search staffs and social councils have set 
about making a new earth. If there is 
little to distinguish this activity under re- 
ligious auspices from its more secular 
counterparts, it is only because our soci- 
ety has already found its real religion in 
such “social service.” If spiritual vision 
has been thus largely translated into tech- 
nical skill, it is only because in a world 
of applied science spirituality must ex- 
press itself through active manipulation. 

If the reconciliation of science and re- 
ligion means in addition the intellectual 
organization of the religious life in terms 
of the latest “scientific world-view,” that 
too, though it has not progressed so far, 
seems for liberal religion not far dis- 
tant. Past ages have uniformly succeeded 
in working out a convergence of ulti- 
mate intellectual and religious concepts, 
and the God of the subtle and learned 
has been successively the Neoplatonic 
Logos, the Aristotelian Prime Mover, 
the Newtonian Creator, the idealistic Ab- 
solute, or the Spencerian Unknowable 
cause of evolution. Ultimate scientific 
concepts are at present in such a rapid 
state of flux that there are today several 
candidates for the honor, depending upon 
how men take their science; but there 
seems little reason to doubt that what has 


been so often done can be done once 
again. 

What most hinders such a convergence 
of religious and scientific thought today is 
the lingering protest of nineteenth cen- 
tury philosophy against a body of scien- 
tific dogma which in its prime hardened 
the inability to render most of human 
experience intelligible into a denial of its 
existence. For those for whom intelligi- 
bility is a supreme value—and it is only 
such metaphysical souls who bother much 
about identifying scientific and religious 
concepts—the success of a reconciliation 
between the values of life and the ulti- 
mate principle of scientific explanation 
depends on the success of that principle 
in really explaining experience. _ The less 
adequate a system of science is to render 
the whole of experience intelligible, the 
harder it is to identify it with a theology. 
When a system of thought, like that of 
Aristotle, can really claim to have ex- 
plained the whole of life, and provided 
categories in terms of which all parts of 
it can be intellectually grasped, then it is 
easy to say, with Thomas, that its truth 
is what all men understand to be God. 
The organizations of human knowledge 
and human values can then form one 
synthesis, 

During the course of modern thought, 
since the building of a mathematico-me- 
chanical science in the seventeenth cen- 
tury, that system, however keen its analy- 
sis and grasp of certain aspects of expe- 
rience, has been manifestly unable to 
comprehend those things emotionally sig- 
nificant to the average man, the concerns 
of the religious life. Although a more 
powerful and searching instrument than 
Aristotelianism, it has been far less ade- 
quate and comprehensive. It would be 


difficult to imagine a body of doctrine 
more irrelevant to the religious life than 
the rigid mechanism of mathematical 
physics; yet even with this unpromising 
material one man at least, Spinoza, man- 
aged to bring about a complete fusion. 
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How much easier is the task with mod- 
ern science! 

With the decay of those speculative 
dogmas of physics that denied the obvi- 
ous values of human life, there has 
ceased to be any real obstacle to the 
whole-hearted acceptance of a scientific 
rendering of the world. With a science 
that has so nearly managed to make the 
whole of human experience intelligible in 
its terms, the activities of man as well 
as the course of the universe, there is no 
reason to reserve any aspect of life, like 
religion, from the field of scientific be- 
liefs. Man’s religious experience can 
now be taken as falling wholly within the 
nature described by scientific thought, 
and God can once more be read in terms 
of scientific concepts. Much good may it 
do! It may comfort men to think that 
religious and scientific concepts are once 
more in harmony, that their intellectual 
beliefs are not hostile to their religious 
faith. Such a synthesis as Whitehead’s, 
for example, may satisfy a yearning in 
the subtle for intellectual unification such 
as has not been possible since a creator 
was read out of science. But it is doubt- 
ful whether such dialectical reconcilia- 
tions have ever meant anything to the re- 
ligious life, whether fine-spun theologies 
have ever entered into religious feeling. It 
matters little whether God receive a sci- 
entific habitation and name or not: the 
God of religious experience is formed of 
far different stuff, human aspirations 
and needs and ideals and values. The 
metaphysical status of a living Divinity 
is of no consequence compared to the 
nature and qualities of the Divinity which 
men actually worship. 

The philosophic idealism in terms of 
which liberal religious thought has tried 
to interpret man’s life will doubtless give 
way to a scientific naturalism: religion 
will seek no independent picture of the 
world and will in due time be “harmo- 
nized” with the shifting scientific world- 
view. But no single religious problem 
will be thereby solved; the most thor- 
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oughgoing religious “humanism” will 
still have to work out its symbols and its 
ideals for the organization of life in 
terms of the moral, esthetic and spiritual 
needs of a technological age. Men are 
not consoled, sustained and inspired by 
scientific concepts; they live their lives 
neither by Prime Movers nor by ultimate 
cosmic energy. 

To the query of anxious theologians 
with which we started, with how much of 
science must religion come to terms, a 
realistic and practical answer is not diffi- 
cult. Religion need not and today can- 
not hope to transform itself in the light 
of the scientific temper of mind. Relig- 
ion can and doubtless will transform it- 
self in the light of the current scientific 
world-view. But it were far better for 
religious leaders to cease to worry about 
reconciling religion and science, and in- 
stead to develop a genuine and meaning- 
ful religious life that need not resort to 
desperate apologetics. Let them leave 
ultimate metaphysical concepts to the 
metaphysician ; the values of metaphysics, 
though great, do not lie in its service to 
religious living. What men sorely need 
today is not a new conception of God to 
meet the demands of astrophysics or 
atomic theory; it is a new spiritual ideal 
for a society dominated by a technological 
mentality. There lies the insistent de- 
mand for clarification, criticism and re- 
construction. What boots it that a re- 
ligion has adjusted itself to scientific 
beliefs, if it has not thereby made a sin- 
gle step toward satisfying the novel re- 
ligious needs of today? Of what avail is 
scientific respectability, if respectability is 
all that religion has to offer to men? 

Let it be granted that a scientific sys- 
tem can find some dwelling-place for a 
spiritual ideal, that the demands of hu- 
man personality are not alien to the world 
of science. No adequate science could 
possibly deny it. But is it enough to jus- 
tify any spiritual ideal, are any demands 
of personality sufficient around which to 
build a twentieth century religion? Where 
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the task of the metaphysician leaves off, 
that of the prophet must begin; and theo- 
logians should beware lest in the struggle 
to assimilate religious concepts to scien- 
tific thought they forget everything that 
past prophets have taught. The history 
of religious insight has not been the find- 
ing of better proofs that God is; it has 
been the continued purification and en- 
nobling of the conception of what God 
is. Liberals today are apt to rest con- 
tent if they can show that some God, any 
God, exists. There is hardly a God of 
past religious thought that is not far 
more adequate to the needs of the relig- 
ious life, even today, than our facile “in- 
finite centers of energy akin to ourselves 
which we can use.” In its urge to attain 
scientific respectability at all costs, so- 
phisticated theology has found —the 
manna of primitive religion! Have Jesus 
and the prophets lived in vain? 

Were this all, we might well conclude 
that even today Augustinian Christianity 
is far superior to any vague humanistic 
theism. It may be irrelevant to scientific 
thought, but it is a profound and moving 
interpretation of human life in symbols 
that can function in a living religion. 
That Catholicism is far more vital than 
Unitarian humanism is hardly a startling 
or novel discovery. Those traditional 
symbols are out of harmony with mod- 
ern thought, not because they are unsci- 
entific, but because the social experience 
they interpret is not our experience. They 
demand adjustment, not to a scientific 
world-view—though that will come inci- 
dentally—but to the moral, political and 
esthetic needs of present-day experience. 
They must be reinterpreted for the tech- 
nological mentality, for men who manipu- 
late and construct and create and enjoy. 
As for the scientific temper of mind, it is 
too rarely encountered to cause religious 
leaders much concern. Those who share 
it will be few, and for them as always 
the pursuit of truth will be their faith, 
the emotional focus of their lives. They 
will not flock to fill the churches. 


EDUCATION 


Yet this is not all. Such an answer is 
realistic, it gives sane advice for the prac- 
tical religious reformer. The technologi- 
cal religion to which it points will in the 
near future undoubtedly prevail. But 
there is something profoundly unsatisfy- 
ing in the contemplation of a religious 
life that has failed to incorporate the ulti- 
mate ideals of the most intelligent of 
mankind. The doctrine of a two-fold 
truth has often been necessary, but never 
popular and never permanent. It may be 
the scientific temper of mind will remain 
in conflict with religion, even with a re- 
ligion that has attached itself emotionally 
to the latest scientific concepts, because 
it will remain something alien to the ex- 
perience of the vast majority of men. 
But if this be the ultimate conflict be- 
tween religion and science, it is also far 
broader : it is the conflict between the sci- 
entific spirit and the whole of human life. 
To doubt whether religion can ever as- 
similate the tentative, inquiring, searching 
and provisional temper of scientific 
thinking, the temper that has abandoned 
the certainty, the finality, the burning 
faith that human feeling and action so 
deeply demands, is to doubt whether men 
can ever hope to conduct any of their en- 
terprises in such a spirit. Can a man en- 
tertain all ideas as provisional hypotheses, 
subject to rigorous criticism and constant 
reconstruction, and at the same time cher- 
ish in feeling and action the conviction 
of the prophet and saint of old? Can he 
vigorously crusade for a right he knows 
is relative and tentative? Can he pour 
out his soul in worship of a force 
or an ideal he knows may be superseded 
tomorrow? In truth, men live, not by 
inquiry, but by faith. To live well, nay, 
to live at all today, they must live by faith 
in a technology whose instruments de- 
pend on constant inquiry. Can they con- 
tinue to live by technology without shar- 
ing the spirit on which its elaboration 
hangs? Can they learn experimental 


flexibility from the temper of science 
without sacrificing the basic faith in 
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terms of which they organize feelings 
and actions? Can they live by an experi- 
mental faith? 

We do not know: that is an experi- 
ment we have not yet tried. As yet it 
is not a practical question. It need 
hardly trouble the religious leader who 
today takes up the mantle of the long 
line of prophets who have remade relig- 
ious faith to express a changed human 
experience. Religion can be reconstructed 
to face the needs of industrial society; 
spirituality, which of old expressed itself 
in renunciation, can be made to flower 
in enjoyment and control. Religious 
thought can cast off the garments of 
Hebrew myth and Platonic symbol and 
put on the mythology and symbols of 
science. Man can adjust his life and 
feelings to any interpretation of his ex- 
perience: the lessons of history is clear. 
It remains to be seen whether he can re- 
nounce the possibility of final interpre- 
tation, whether he can really live by a 
consciously provisional ideal. For the 
present he cannot. For the present the 
scientific temper of mind cannot hope 
to penetrate significantly into any of the 
great human enterprises or into religion 
as their synthesis. But until it does, the 
ultimate reaches of science will stretch 
beyond human living. 

Today we are just beginning to incor- 
porate scientific techniques into relig- 
ion; we still insist that there is a gulf 


between a religious and a scientific 
philosophy, that religion must maintain 
doctrines which science does not sanc- 
tion. Tomorrow we shall have reformu- 
lated religious doctrines to fit the cur- 
rent scientific world-view; the gulf will 
then yawn between a scientific theology 
and the scientific temper. Today our 
“humanisms” are trying to disregard the 
setting of human life in nature; they are 
afraid of a broader world-view. Tomor- 
row they will have transformed them- 
selves into naturalisms and will have ac- 
cepted the naturalistic metaphysics the 
philosophers are now working out. But 
until large numbers of men have really 
wrought the scientific spirit into their 
lives, they will not find a place for it in 
their religion. When we approach all 
the problems of living in the experi- 
mental spirit, when we employ, not 
merely the techniques of social science, 
but its searching spirit of investigation 
and criticism as well, in the individual 
and collective conduct of human life, 
then we may hope to bridge that ulti- 
mate gulf. What an industrial experi- 
ence can do in the re-educating of men 
to share the scientific temper and atti- 
ude, remains to be seen. But it is clear 
that until science has become a genuine 
Messiah, saving us not merely through 
technology but also from technology, we 
will not worship it as divine, and its ulti- 
mate intellectual values will not be in- 
corporated into a religious synthesis. 
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ELIGIONS in the modern world are 

being bewildered by the swift ac- 
celeration of the tempo of change. In 
the drift of the generations, as every 
student of the religious sciences knows, 
there has always been a constant shifting 
of thought, in ideal and in program, to 
meet the changing cultural and intellec- 
tual milieu. This is the test of vitality; 
for a living religion reformulates ever 
anew the highest ideal of the complete 
life and the means of attaining it on the 
background of increasing knowledge of 
the nature of the universe and of man. 
Religions die only when their roots in 
the life interests of a people are severed. 
So long as they live, they change. To- 
day the process of transformation is rad- 
ical in every religion in the world. 
Interestingly or unfortunately, we bear re- 
sponsibility for giving religion living em- 
bodiment in an age different from the 
past in world-view, in problems and in 
ideals, and the burden rests upon educa- 
tion. 

And education, presumably, should 
have a clear view of the objectives. But 
every age of transition is Janus-faced. 
We are not free to move triumphantly 
toward the conquest of the future for 
man’s ennoblement. The good old cus- 
toms and habits entangle our feet. Emo- 
tions oriented to the past hold us wist- 
fully in spell. There is a conflict between 
vision and memory, between knowledge 
and attitude. Religious education of yes- 
terday had an orientation and emphasis 
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clearly in contrast with the stress and di- 
rection of living modern religion. In- 
stead of worship, there is today the de- 
sire for communal co-operation in loyalty 
to selected ideals. Instead of submission 
to the will of God, assumed to be known 
or discoverable, there is the empirical 
search for the way of living in social re- 
lations which will yield the most perfectly 
adjusted life. Instead of loyalty to 
churchly habits and traditions, there is 
an extension of the ideal of religious be- 
havior to include all social activity. In- 
stead of interest in sacred scriptures as 
the source of truth and guidance, there 
is a quest for adjustment in the ongoing 
life process by an intelligent analysis and 
purposive reorganization of concrete sit- 
uations. Instead of the “religious com- 
plex,” there is the “secularizing” of relig- 
ion, which is only another phrase for 
making religion a directing idealism in 
the everyday social realm. Instead of 
prayer, there is a celebration together of 
a unity of aspiration and consecration. 
Instead of awed acceptance of traditional 
doctrine as eternal truth, there is an in- 
crease of intellectual chastity, which takes 
as true not what it will nor what it may, 
but what it must. The antithesis in each 
of the above cases is not yet exactly an 
either-or, but certainly it can no longer 
be resolved in a both-and. Neither can 
the choice of direction and emphasis for 
religious education be any longer doubt- 
ful. The inexorable years make the older 
orientation ever less meaningful for our 
young people. Theirs is a different age 
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of thought and of problems. And there 
is a feeling of futility in attempting to 
preserve a religious orientation which, the 
more perfectly it is attained, the more in- 
effective it becomes in the world of fact. 
Moreover, danger lies that way, for a 
dualism is opened between religion and 
the controlling forces which mold our 
lives in modern society. Modernism is 
the response to this disquieting realiza- 
tion. But a compromising modernism is 
not enough. We need now the courage, 
demonstrated so often in the creative ages 
of living religion, which will dare to make 
a synthesis of knowledge and ideal, of sci- 
ence and hope, and which will dare to 
build a program of education to equip 
young people to live religiously as unified 
personalities in the daily activities of their 
own age. 

Everything depends upon the meaning 
put into the phrase “live religiously.” If 
the central significance of religion is taken 
to be its supernatural and other-worldly 
reference, then religious education will 
still turn toward the past and seek to de- 
velop the attitudes of surrender, depend- 
ence and faith so familiar to our fathers. 
But if we make carnest with our knowl- 
edge of the natural world, our under- 
standing of the function of religions in 
human history and the needs of our age, 
to live religiously will mean to take up 
in our turn the historic task of man—the 
realization of the good life in a social and 
natural world made progressively more 
amenable to man’s growing ideals. We 
shall treat theology, church, ceremony, the 
traditional authorities and attitudes as 
transient embodiments of the religious 
quest for complete living. As instru- 
ments of religion, suited to an older and 
passing age and culture, they can assume 
no commanding status of dictation for the 
religion of our time. The new genera- 
tion will then be challenged to give the 
soul of religion a fresh and living em- 
bodiment in its own right under the new 
conditions of altered life-situations, in- 
tellectual insight and improved technique. 
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With this emancipation and responsibility 
will come a deeper sympathy and a more 
reverent appreciation of the manifold 
forms of religion in the past, an attitude 
that can never emerge while the past acts 
only as a dead hand to thwart the living 
present. From this point of view, the 
task of religious education will be to make 
the ideal of the good life concrete by a 
practical program for actualizing human 
social values in persons who together cre- 
ate and share their group ideals. 

This position implies that there can be 
no real difference between religious edu- 
cation and education for full-orbed living 
in the world. But here the educator is 
faced with an awesome ancient taboo— 
the separation of religion from the 
schools. The taboo is enforced by both 
conservative and radical—the one in dread 
of “false teaching,” the other apprehen- 
sive of indoctrination in “eternal truth.” 
Meanwhile the churches, assuming re- 
sponsibility, are woefully ineffective both 
because of failure to grasp the scope of 
the task and lack of ability to come to 
grips with problems where they occur. 
Ultimately, religious education must be 
a way of social guidance in the home, the 
school and the community. The creation 
of the humanized world in which spiritual 
values will be integral depends upon it. 

The message of modern religion will 
make demands upon youth for loyalty. 
In another place, the writer has summar- 
ized the call and here repeats 3? 


To the youthful bearers of the creative fire 
of this generation, heirs of the heritage hero- 
ically won by the age-long loyalties of religious 
man, there should be words of responsibility, 
of freedom, of courage, and of joy. 

We shall tell them that religion is the glorious 
challenge of human life for the mastery of the 
planet; the loyal pursuit of the vision of the 
complete life through the ages. 

We shall tell them that the religions of the 
past with their theologies, salvation dreams, 
strange ceremonials, and rites are the noble 
record of the unfaltering consecration of men 
of all races and lands to that ideal. 

We shall tell them that they will worthily 
honor the past not by submissive acceptance 
of tradition, or by blind loyalty to ancient ideas 
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and ideals, but by sympathetic, appreciative un- 
derstanding, and by acceptance of the chal- 
lenge, ever renewed, to create the body of 
thought and action fitted to express the soul of 
the religious quest today. 

We shall tell them that they are creative 
centers of cosmic meaning and that the world- 
life, on the human level, grows through them 
into a more significant future. 

We shall tell them that ihe ideals of life 
must constantly change, that no phase of hu- 
man society is static, and that the central need 
of a vital religion is a method of progressive 
analysis and clarification of the ideal so that 
program and technique may grow with the 
changing life of the folk. 

We shall tell them that safety for the guid- 
ance of religion lies not in authority of book 
or priest or doctrine of the past, that in a 
growing world of changing problems and swiftly 
altering situations, authority can lie only in 
the method of science. 

We shall tell them that the religious task is 
the creation of a social structure, wide as 
the world, in which plastic human nature may 
develop the habits and attitudes which, in the 
co-operative activities of the shared life, will 
yield the values of the spiritual ideal—creative 
joy, friendliness, love, loyalty, peace, justice, 
and courage in the presence of the uncharted 
future; a society furnishing its own regenera- 
tive power by an education which will develop 
a people capable of creative thinking. 

We shall tell them that loyalty to the shared 
quest of the good life is the supreme challenge 
to man, that knowledge, the sciences, material 
resources, business, politics, and technology are, 
on the background of cosmic history, only tools 
for the service of the central ideal of living 
fully and beautifully. We shall tell them this 
until they laugh at the repetition of a statement 
so self-evident. 

We shall tell them that never before in the 
history of man was the race so well equipped 
with knowledge, scientific method, control of 
natural resources and tools, to win through to 
the mastery of the evils which have stalked 
the paths of the centuries; that the intelli- 
gence and energies of mankind, consecrated to 
the religious ideals, may now, at last, be com- 
petent to create the civilization and culture 
actualizing the values of the higher life. 

We shall tell them that the meaning of God 
for this age is not to be found by listening to 
the voice of the past or by searching in time- 
worn tomes or by treasuring the splendid gods 
of the fathers. Since man is a child of the 
planet, the universe has significance of deepest 
importance for him. That significance may be 
found by asking in the light of the natural, 
social, and religious sciences what support and 
security the universe actually does give to our 
ideals and hopes. We shall say that a living 
religion is not mendicant, depending for the- 
ology upon tradition and rationalization. 


And all of this is only the detailed re- 
iteration of the single theme, that relig- 


ion is natural and human, the unconquer- 
able outreach of earth-born man for sat- 
isfying joy in living and that today we 
turn with renewed courage from wish- 
fulfillment and compensatory consolations 
to the task of weaving our hopes into pat- 
terns of social structure in the real world 
of time. 

The religious leader as philosopher may 
easily visualize the long, brave climb of 
man through the ages in his search for 
the good world; as artist and dreamer he 
may picture the splendid future when 
mian, grown at last conscious of his task, 
will make all the instruments of civiliza- 
tion serve a cultural ideal in which spir- 
itual values will be supreme. But the 
religious educator whose special work it 
is to find the technique which will pro- 
duce the individual capable of bearing this 
responsibility has a much more difficult 
task. Not the least of his difficulties 
flows from the fact that the existing re- 
ligious institutions, habits, techniques and 
authorities belong to an entirely different 
understanding of the meaning of religion. 
He would make religion the unifying 
idealism of the whole social organism, 
which can only be achieved by making 
the ideal central in all the institutional 
phases of society, a guiding control of 
daily living, rather than the special func- 
tion of an institution apart. But he must 
use the existing religious organizations, if 
he may, and orient them to the new vision 
until they become no longer religious in- 
stitutions in a non-religious society but 
unifying centers for inspiration, consul- 
tation and guidance of the creative social 
idealism of the community life. 

Wherever the leadership of religion 
may find its focus of driving power, in 
the university centers of teaching and re- 
search or in the churches and community 
organizations, religious education will 


bear the responsibility for guiding us to 
a threefold achievement. 

The first demand is for a method of 
formulating and making clear in practice 
the meaning of our moral code in an in- 
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creasingly complex society. In the his- 
tory of religions, there have been many 
periods of world transcendence when 
morality was very loosely attached to re- 
ligion. But morality, as unified person- 
ality in harmonious human relationships, 
is at the very heart of modern religion. 
A very large percentage of the evils of 
our age spring from social maladjust- 
ment. Right and wrong are no longer 
simple and easily comprehensible mean- 
ings. It is quite possible today for good 
people to do irreparable injury to their 
fellows because of a total lack of under- 
standing of the enlarged significance of 
justice and honesty and love in an indus- 
trial age. Abstract moral ideals are value- 
less if we do not know the practical pat- 
tern of behavior which they demand in 
particular situations. On the basis of that 
knowledge we may hope for the further 
and necessary step, the enlistment of the 
social control of groups in home and com- 
munity in making an intelligent morality 
effective. The slash of codes in the di- 
versified groups of our modern world is 
evident. Freedom and responsibility are 
divorced, and they can be blended again 
only when we can make clear the mean- 
ing of moral ideals as the practical way 
of life-fulfilkment in social relations. 

In the second place, religious educa- 
tion must fix firmly in the general con- 
sciousness the fact that all shared, human 
values are religious values, that there are 
no religious values apart from economic, 
moral, political, intellectual and artistic 
values. Then it will be an easy step to 
the realization that the way to the relig- 
ious goal of a good life must lie in a co- 
operative synthesis of all specialized tech- 
niques and skills in the task of making 
desirable social ends actual. The human- 
izing of science, technology and indus- 
trialism is the logical sequence. 

As a corollary, there follows the need 
of a religious education which will de- 
velop individuals devoted, as religious 
men, to this social ideal. This making 
of the new society will be in the hands of 


specialists and experts, each working in 
his chosen field in responsible loyalty to 
the shared task. No religious institution 
can be effective here. Scientist and ar- 
tisan, teacher and statesman, artist and 
financier, each in his chosen rdle, will give 
the intelligent leadership in the program 
of progress which may make the multi- 
form phases of modern society march to- 
ward the age of justice, peace, beauty and 
joy. The golden day will not come as the 
miraculous springtime after winter; it 
will be the creation of men for man. But 
we must first get the men who have been 
fired by this vision of religion as man’s 
shared quest for the good life. 

There are certain elemental implications 
for religious education in a religion of 
naturalistic, social idealism. Much of the 
mental distress of our generation is due 
to the necessary disintegration of the con- 
solations and guarantees of a religion of 
supernaturalism. Suddenly stripped of 
these enfoldments in a world that is still 
tortured with maladjustments, the indi- 
vidual must make a painful and difficult 
transition. Contemporary literature is 
full of evidence of the experience where 
the victim is an articulate intellectual. For 
the generations of the far future it will 
be unnecessary. In the meantime, relig- 
ious education should aim at giving to 
youth the beauty of a unified life, a syn- 
thesis of scientific knowledge with an 
ideal of human attainment. 

If it is true that man is an earth-child, 
he should have a calm feeling of at-home- 
ness in the world. It is a distorted pic- 
ture of the real nature of his earthly se- 
curity that gives him a sense of the other- 
worldly reference of his values. The en- 
foldment of the social milieu, which is 
the planetary source of all the ideals and 
spiritual, qualitative values he knows, is 
old and all-too-secure and stable. He him- 
self is bound by innumerable bonds to an 
immemorial past and bears in his own 
being the creative thrust of life in the 
human line; he shares the cultural herit- 
age created for him by millions of un- 
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known co-workers in man’s march toward 
mastery of the planet. Once oriented by 
understanding, there follows a sense of 
security, of dignity and of pride as a re- 
sponsible bearer and creative center of a 
growing world, a Grecian love of earth 
which must long seem strange to men of 
the earlier tradition. 

But there is a deeper insight to be won 
through the consciousness of the solidar- 
ity of the race in the cosmic venture of 
time. From the viewpoint of religion, 
all men are sharers in the common quest 
for the common goal and in the meantime 
for values to be shared in the everyday 
world. Belonging to each other, men 
should find in the religious vision of 
man’s long pilgrimage a sympathy cross- 
ing all narrow boundaries of race and 
color and nationality. 

Religious education should also make 
sure to give an appreciative understanding 
of the historic past, not only of the tradi- 
tional religion of the group but of other 
religions. A knowledge of the religion 
of the fathers in its changing phases 
through the centuries would give sym- 
pathy, untouched by intolerance, for 
those who still cling to the ideas and at- 


titudes of the past and at the same time 
instill an expectancy of change to meet 
new situations, which would make static 
dogmatism impossible in the days to come. 
The knowledge of other religions would 
throw a bridge of understanding across 
to them. A Christian group in America 
would be better able to appreciate why 
Judaism, for instance, is so anxious to 
preserve the precious heritage of culture, 
while co-operating fully in realizing the 
social aims common to both. Such appre- 
ciation might make of the new generations 
citizens of all ages and of all the world, 
sharers in the rich heritage of all cul- 
tures, while they continued to be creative 
workers out of the background of their 
own culture. 

Finally, religious education should re- 
turn to the central theme of religion— 
man’s responsibility for the mastery of 
evils and the making of the good world. 
On him falls the burden of the task which 
in defeated and discouraged ages of dis- 
integrating civilization he loaded upon the 
strong gods. Strength and knowledge 
and tools are his now, if an education in 
religious idealism will find the way to 
challenge with responsibility each new 
generation of youth. 
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66 IMES change, and we change 

with the times.” The history of 
the human race is the history of change. 
Youth is prone to look upon change as 
a good in itself, as always making for 
unprovement. And, of course, some- 
times changes have made for greater 
social strength and stability. But change 
1s not necessarily good. Some changes 
are bad, and are an indication of decay. 
They are retrogression instead of prog- 
ress, 

If there have been ultra-conservatives 
decrying all change, opposing legitimate 
development, we should not forget that 
there have also been shortsighted folk 
who advocated change merely for the 
sake of something new. They gave up a 
perfectly good birthright for a mess of 
pottage. The conservatives miss a few 
hundred-to-one shots, but on the other 
hand they do not find themselves loaded 
up with goldbricks. And while each 
passing generation bewails the deviltry 
of the oncoming youngsters, there have 
been Jeremiahs and Cassandras whose 
prophecies of woe were fulfilled. 

Professor Patten, of the University 
of Pennsylvania, some years ago at- 
tempted to formulate a general law of 
social changes. No civilization has ever 
been able to hold itself at the apex of its 
achievement. Why? According to Pro- 
fessor Patten, it is because each civiliza- 
tion passed out of a pain economy into 
a pleasure economy. He thinks that no 
nation has ever been able to keep the 
moral stamina necessary for the highest 
achievement while living under a pleas- 
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ure economy. And this is essentially a 
moral problem. 

As we stand today in the midst of the 
swiftly changing social scene around us, 
this analysis of Professor Patten comes 
back to me. There seems no doubt that 
we are entering upon, or are already in, 
a pleasure economy as contrasted with 
the sterner discipline of a generation ago. 
And how far shall we succeed in evading 
the usual enervating effects of pleasure? 
Is our conquest over the forces of nature, 
our technical skill in so many directions, 
undermining the moral stamina upon 
which alone we can hope to build per- 
manently as a civilization? 

At any rate, I think Professor Patten 
has clearly analyzed the problem—to 
maintain moral stamina in the face of 
possible softening pleasures. No pre- 
vious civilization has ever solved this 
problem. And if we are to be successful, 
what is needed? Everything about us is 
in a state of flux. Old standards are 
being discarded on all sides. That a pro- 
posal clashes with the ideals of the de- 
spised Victorians is enough to recom- 
mend it. Very few stop to consider 
whether the new, as they think it, is not 
really the old; whether their supposed 
progress is not retrogression to what 
mankind tried out centuries ago and 
found wanting. As Ecclesiastes said 
more than two thousand years ago, there 
is nothing new under the sun. Mankind 
has long been familiar with unregulated 
relations between the sexes, with night 
clubs, booze parties and abortions, with 
dishonesty, the desire to get something 
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for nothing, to live without working, 
wholesale gambling. 

“Times change, and we change with 
the times.” But we may change for the 
better or the worse. Change is not in 
itself good. How are we to distinguish 
between the two kinds of change, the 
good and the bad? Or rather, how is the 
hot-blooded youth to distinguish? His 
own experience is not broad enough to 
build upon. Can he safely trust his in- 
stincts? Or is he to believe the tipster 
who tells him that the world is no longer 
governed by the old fogy Ten Command- 
ments of his forebears? There were tip- 
sters who said of Wall Street that it was 
no longer subject to the old economic 
laws formulated by our ancestors, and 
that ambitious young men were foolish 
to work hard at a tiresome routine job 
when easy money was to be picked up 
by buying on margin. The old economic 
laws, however, still prevailed. There was 
a collapse of the bull market. Will there 
be a collapse sexually, socially, correspon- 
ding to what we have recently witnessed 
on the Stock Exchange, because old laws 
do govern human relations? 

There are plenty of moral touts who 
say that morality is merely a matter of 
opinion. “For nothing’s either good or 
bad,” as Hamlet puts it, “but thinking 
makes it so.’ There is no objective 
morality, they say, only subjective. And 
different societies at different times have 
sanctioned as moral everything the out- 
moded Decalogue forbids. Morality, as 
a word, is derived from mores, meaning 
customs, and in reality the morals of any 
people are simply that people’s mores, or 
customs. 

From all of which youth is likely to 
draw the conclusion that if the custom of 
its group safictions the right to extra- 
marital sexual pleasure, to intensified 
high lights by drink, to indulgence in 
drugs, that in some way such customs 
become morally right. Such conduct is 
as admirable as the self-discipline pre- 


vailing in previous generations. How 
can youth be saved from such moral 
goldbricking ? 

There are moral tipsters who preach 
to youth that repression is all wrong. 
Every ill to which humanity is heir is 
traced to repression. Neuroses, psy- 
choses, complexes and what not are 
attributed wholesale to the old morality 
which said “Thou shalt not.” And the 
youth faced with the desire to drown a 
grief in drink, to gather the primroses 
of dalliance, to experience any sort of 
thrill, imagines that he is scientifically 
justified because somebody has given a 
Greek name to what it is claimed will 
follow from self-denial. 

Youth has been very high and mighty 
towards the hypocrisy of its elders who 
indulged secretly what they openly con- 
demned as sinful. But I am not sure 
that such hypocrisy is as fatally demoral- 
izing as the self-deception which finds a 
reason for whitewashing the sin into vir- 
tue. And that self-deception is what the 
theory of repression leads to. 

There are moral dopesters whose pet 
theory is the elimination of fear. Ac- 
cording to them, religion has done no 
end of harm by representing death as the 
wages of sin. Forget death—as a result 
of sin—they preach, discard eternal suf- 
fering, be emancipated and free. We are 
to be afraid as never before of poverty, 
of contracting disease from common 
drinking cups or roll towels, afraid of 
living without insurance, afraid of py- 
orrhea or halitosis—but fear from reli- 
gious motives is taboo. And youth, with 
the easy credulity of believing as true 
what it wants to be true, too readily 
accepts the theory that it can dance with- 
out paying the piper. 

For the young man and the young 
woman facing from so many sides such 
plausible and enticing advice, I can see 
only one hope of safety. First of all, 
they must be convinced that morality is 
not merely a question of social custom, 
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like cutting lettuce with a knife. Mo- 
rality is not merely subjective. There is 
an objective, external basis for morality. 
No matter how many “moral speculators” 
think in any particular way, the relations 
that should exist between the individual 
moral agent and the external norm of 
morality do not change. The very fact 
that each human being is contingent, de- 
pendent, presupposes a necessary Being. 
And from the relations between the con- 
tingent and the Necessary, between the 
creature and the Creator, certain conse- 
quences inevitably follow. These conse- 
quences exist no matter how emphatically 
any particular creature or number of 
creatures may deny them. 

I have been speaking, of course, of 
what ethicians call material morality. It 
is true that there is a formal morality, 
the morality of an act, that is, as it is 
conceived in the mind of the agent. And 
so an Indian woman might have the obli- 
gation of undergoing suttee, although we 
should call it suicide. Such differences, 
however, no more mean that there is no 
objective morality any more than the 
differences in physics between one civili- 
zation and another mean that there is no 
objective physics. The external world is 
there, no matter what individuals or 
groups may think about it. Because the 
ancients believed in a geocentric universe, 
this earth did not become the center of 
things. Because the ancients believed in 
satisfying sexual desires whenever and 
however a man wanted—and some mod- 
erns have revived the idea—such conduct 
does ‘not become objectively right. 

Holding fast to the conviction that 
there is an objective and fixed relation 
between the creature and the Creator, 
as real and unalterable as the relation 
between hydrogen and oxygen, between 
the earth and the sun, youth should take 
the next step and learn what this relation 
is. And when there are so many con- 
flicting reports of what is right and what 
is wrong, I see no hope for a wise deci- 


sion without the help of some external 
guide. Passion is too clever in putting 
on the appearance of good to make it 
easy for one at the moment of excite- 
ment to decide correctly. The mariner 
needs some fixed point from which to 
calculate his position and progress. He 


‘cannot be sure of getting anywhere 


unless he has this fixed point from which 
to start. And he needs a compass to tell 
him his relation to this fixed point. Sim- 
ilarly, the youth of today need some fixed 
pole, an objective morality outside them- 
selves, from which to start. And they 
need a compass to tell them how they 
stand in regard to this objective morality. 

That is to say, youth needs an external 
authority to say to them: This proposed 
change is all right; that proposed change 
is all wrong. This matter is indifferent. 
Try it if you wish. But that matter is 
vital. Try it at the peril of your life. 

To me, this external authority is the 
Catholic Church. In the babel of voices 
around me, I can hear her speaking 
clearly, certainly, with a sublime confi- 
dence. With her there is no hesitation, 
no faltering. The Catholic Church knows 
her own mind. Her memory goes back 
to the days when David sinned with the 
wife of Uriah, when Noah experimented 
with the juice of the grape, when Cain 
became jealous of Abel. The Catholic 
Church knows the passions of the human 
heart from A to Z, from jealousy and 
anger up through lust and murder. She 
knows the pitiful weakness of human na- 
ture, the strange blindness of the human 
mind. And in this shifting instability 
she is like one of whom of old it was 
said that He spoke with authority. 

Of course, to listen to this authority 
of the Catholic Church one must be con- 
vinced of her right to speak. One must 
grant her divine authority. There are 
reasonable credentials which the Catholic 
Church can present for this claim to 
authority, but I cannot go into them here. 
I am simply insisting that an external 
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guide or anchorage is needed if one is 
to choose with any wisdom among the 
manifold and contradictory appeals made 
to him today in the name of morality 
and progress. There is a proverb that 
the man who is his own lawyer has a fool 
for a client. And if this is true regard- 
ing the comparatively simple subject of 
civil law, it is much truer regarding the 
multifarious moral relations of today. 
Age cannot wither nor custom stale their 
infinite variety. There are Ten Com- 
mandments, but the application to chang- 
ing conditions multiplies them indefin- 
itely. 

The great difficulty, naturally, is to get 
youth to accept an external, divinely con- 
stituted authority, particularly when that 
authority runs counter to certain strong 
tendencies. How is this acceptance to 
be secured? That is a problem of reli- 
gious education. It is a long story and 
a complicated one. But put as briefly 
as possible, children, generally speaking, 
must be indoctrinated with this attitude. 

I know that “indoctrination” is anath- 
ema in many quarters. The trouble, how- 
ever, is not that we have had too much 
religious indoctrination, but that we have 
had indoctrination of the wrong sort. 
For the professed enemies of “religious 
indoctrination” are themselves doing the 
best they can to indoctrinate religious 
indifference. We indoctrinate children 
with the Copernican theory, evolution, 
Euclidian geometry and a thousand other 
things. If we really believe religious 
truths, why should not we give them to 
our children? And give these truths in 
time to save them from the mistakes of 
an uncharted course through the tempta- 
tions of life? To refuse religious truths 
to children, to tell them to wait until 
they are older, is in itself to indoctrinate 
the attitude that religion is relatively un- 
important. Moreover, it could find its 


counterpart only in a refusal to teach 
children the elements of hygiene, throw- 
ing them back on their own experience 
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of what leads to bodily health and what 
destroys it. 

Catholics—it need hardly be said—are 
not the only ones who bow before an 
external authority which they consider 
divine. Protestants do this, insofar as 
they recognize the Scriptures as inspired 
and as a divinely constituted guide in 
religious matters. Jews do it, insofar as 
they accept the Old Testament and the 
tradition of their schools. And insofar 
as they are able to impress obedience 
on their respective groups, they act as 
a clog on the wild career of the present- 
day society, keeping it from discarding 
too much of the tried wisdom of the 
past to take up again with what had long 
ago been found unwise. 

We are, then, facing a world of rap- 
idly changing moral standards. And in 
the face of the changing morality of the 
present day, we need an external au- 
thority to decide what is good in the 
proposed changes, and what is bad. The 
second thing needed is to submit to that 
authority because it is recognized as 
divine. 

But no matter how thoroughly a child 
has beeen indoctrinated with this reli- 
gious attitude, he can lose it in the storm 
and stress of youth. Personal effort is 
needed on his part to keep this attitude, 
if he is not to succumb to the manifold 
materialistic influences about him. He 
must keep in touch with spiritual things 
through a constant struggle. Man is 
made up of body and soul. He needs to 
keep his soul on tiptoe if he is to appre- 
ciate spiritual things. He can lose his 
sense of the spiritual, just as he can lose 
his sense of the beautiful. A man fed 
constantly on jazz will not appreciate 
Bach or Beethoven. He will lose his 
capacity for enjoying the classical music. 

Night and morning, at least, there 
should be a renewal of a sense of one’s 
dependence upon God. The distractions 
of the world are insistent and powerful. 
Youth cannot escape the demands of the 
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body to be fed and clothed. But he can 
escape the claims of the spirit. It is 
possible to live on the level of a clever 
beast, to be immersed in the things of 
the body. Constant and deliberate effort 
must be put forth every day to keep a 
grip on the supernatural. 

And as from time to time difficult situ- 
ations arise, the youth should turn to the 
Power back of the universe for strength. 
He does not need to expect a miracle in 
response to his prayer. But there are 
more things in heaven and earth than are 
dreamed of in Horatio’s philosophy. It 
is perfectly consistent with a scientific 
attitude to believe that prayer is a di- 
vinely constituted method by which con- 
tact can in some way be made with a 
reservoir of strength above the merely 
human. 

It has been said by some that religion 
is based on fear. Those who take this 
view trace the origin of religion to fear 
of thunder and other manifestations of 
nature. But I think we can say much 
more truly that many men give up reli- 
gion through fear. The process is this: 
Some men do what their religious beliefs 
forbid. They sink deeper and deeper 
into the habit of such conduct. Finally, 
they find it impossible to break with a 
life of sin. And then, in order to escape 
the gnawing sense of remorse they begin 
justifying themselves by denying that 
what they did was sinful. Because they 
are afraid to face the possibility of eter- 
nal sufferings for sins, they deny the 
existence of such sufferings. 

It is a piece of delightful irony that 
the very men who pose as being superior 
to fear are themselves in this way dom- 
inated by fear. And while the fear of 
the Lord is the beginning of wisdom, 
they have made it the beginning of folly. 
To disbelieve through fear is the fulfill- 
ment of that scriptural expression that 
the fool hath said in his heart there is 
no God. He has said it because he was 


sa 


afraid to face the consequences of there 
being a God. 

To avoid his folly of unbelief through 
fear, it is necessary for youth to avoid 
sin as much as possible. And to avoid 
sin it is necessary to avoid what will 
lead to sin. And to avoid the beginning 
of sin, or what would lead to sin, it is 
almost necessary to learn from the ex- 
perience of others. I know that there are 
educators who maintain that we learn 
only by experience. Perhaps this is true 
if “experience” be taken in a broad 
enough sense. For the observation of 
the experience of others may to some 
extent be made a sort of vicarious experi- 
ence. If a youth sees a man without 
chains on his automobile skid going down 
a particular hill, he may learn by the 
other’s experience to put on chains at 
the top. It is not necessary that he him- 
self should skid on that hill before learn- 
ing the need of chains. 

Similarly, if a youth sees other men 
just as strong as he is becoming drunk- 
ards because they have gradually gone 
on to this condition from moderate drink- 
ing, he can learn not to drink at all. If 
a youth sees men succumbing to a pas- 
sion for gambling, because they started 
in a small way in some club or with a 
few companions, he can appreciate the 
wisdom of not gambling at all. If a 
youth sees petting gradually lead on to 
actual fornication, he may be wise enough 
to understand the dangers of petting. 
Going back to the example of automobile 
chains, a youth can, as it were, put the 
chains on at the top of the hill, while 
there is still time. But if he gets started 
down the hill, in the sense of being in 
the grip of a habit, he can no more put 
on the moral chains to prevent sinful 
skidding than he could stop a car going 
down a twenty-five per cent grade at 
eighty miles an hour in order to put on 
chains. The time to put on chains is 
before the hill is reached and the speed 
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is up; the time to avoid sin is before the 
habit is formed. 

While I am thoroughly convinced that 
what I have said is necessary if youth 
is to avoid the pitfalls of the present, 
I am not optimistic enough to believe 
that youth is going to adopt this attitude 
in any great numbers, outside the ranks 
of those who have somehow been indoc- 
trinated with it. To learn by the experi- 
ence of others is the highest wisdom, and 
it is too much to expect of youth who 
have not been trained up in the way 
they should go. 

I am, however, optimistic about the 
next generation. For although the pres- 
ent, or the passing, generation was’ so 
largely not wise enough to teach its chil- 
dren the results of its experience, I be- 


lieve that the present youth will be clev- 


erer. They are going to learn by their 
own experience that what they now con- 
sider “old fogy” is really the wisdom of 
the race. And having learned the lesson, 
they are going to indoctrinate their chil- 
dren. 

We have had illustrations of this 
trend before. The generations of chil- 
dren that have been raised very strictly 
and that have accepted without revolt this 


strictness, have been too indulgent with 
their children. They have wanted to 
avoid the mistake their parents made of 
being too strict. And their children, real- 
izing when grown and parents them- 
selves, that they had been indulged too 
much, try to avoid the mistake of their 
parents. Consequently, they are suffi- 
ciently strict with their children. Look- 
ing back on their own youth they realize 
that it is essential for the young to have 
some anchorage outside themselves if 
they are to avoid the seeming plausibili- 
ties of vice. There must be conviction of 
absolute as contrasted with a purely con- 
ditional morality. And there must be 
some authoritative voice to determine 
what this absolute morality is. 

For me, this authoritative voice is the 
Catholic Church. If I were to lose faith 
in her, I do not know what anchorage I 
could get. Certainly the science of so- 
ciologists leaves me cold, and I find no 
illuminating direction in the new human- 
ism. We are prone, of course, to judge 
others by ourselves, but I do not think 
that I am mistaken in believing that 
others, too, need this conviction of an 
absolute morality and an authoritative 
voice outside themselves to keep their 
bearings in this flux of modern life. 
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NY adequate program of character 

and religious education must take 
into account the fundamental and rapid 
changes through which our contempora- 
neous culture is passing. This factor of 
change is not unique in current culture. 
It is a part of the historic process. In- 
deed, it is from the fact of change that 
history derives its chief significance. 
Change, however, is more thoroughgo- 
ing and rapid in contemporaneous cul- 
ture than it has been in the past because 
of the growing complexity and differen- 
tiation of modern life and the multiplic- 
ity of factors that are operative in it. 
The factors that are chiefly responsible 
for the changes in current culture are 
science, industry and the experiment in 
the democratic way of life, with their 
corresponding reconstruction of the re- 
lations, functions and _ structures of 
social living. 
PERSONALITY THE OBJECTIVE OF CHAR- 

ACTER AND ReELicious EpucaTION 


Within this milieu of a changing cul- 
ture, education itself is undergoing pro- 
found changes. In no aspect of educa- 
tion are these changes more thorough- 
going than in the manner of conceiving 
the objective of education. While there 
is a decided lag of general practice be- 
hind educational theory, it is obvious 
that the pronounced trend in educational 
thinking is away from conceiving the 
end of education to be the transmission 
of the accumulated knowledge of the 
past. Less obviously, but nevertheless 
decidedly, the trend is away from con- 
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ceiving the objective of education in 
terms of training in adult-predetermined 
ideals, traits and habits and of the prep- 
aration of the young to take their place 
in a remote adult society. That this lat- 
ter conception is still entrenched in edu- 
cational theory is evidenced by the fact 
that there is still a considerable body of 
current literature devoted to the exposi- 
tion both of this concept of the end of 
education and of the techniques that 
proceed upon this assumption. 

The trend in educational thinking, 
however, that is gathering momentum 
in America is in the direction of con- 
ceiving of education as a process ori- 
ented toward  self-realizing persons 
functioning in social groups. The objec- 
tive of education so conceived is the 
assisting of persons to achieve an intelli- 
gent and effective personality. 

If this conception of the objective of 
education is valid for any type of educa- 
tion whatsoever, it is in a unique sense 
a valid objective for character and reli- 
gious education. Character and religious 
education are concerned with assisting 
growing persons to achieve a certain 
kind of personality—personality possess- 
ing moral and spiritual qualities. In 
this respect a distinction is to be made 
between personality and character. Per- 
sonality is a more or less stable organi- 
zation of physical qualities, impulses, 
habits, ideas, attitudes and purposes sub- 
jected to assessment and reconstruction 
in terms of moral and spiritual values. 
Character and religious education are 
thus not primarily concerned with the 
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imposition of inherited knowledge or 
behavior patterns upon more or less 
passive and receptive subjects of educa- 
tion by means of the traditional tech- 
niques of instruction or training. Char- 
acter and religion are of the very essence 
of inwardness. They are concerned with 
ethical and spiritual values as the inner 
motivation and controls of behavior. If 
these motives and controls are to be 
effectively operative they must be self- 
chosen. Character in its deepest sense 
is an achievement on the part of self- 
realizing persons. 

From this point of view it is assumed 
that character is not a system of ethical 
principles. It is a way of life—a quality 
that is involved in the responses which 
growing persons make to the concrete 
and day-by-day situations which they 
face in the normal processes of adjust- 
ing themselves to their material and 
social world—in the family, in the 
school, in the community, in the church, 
in civic activities, in recreation and in 
esthetic enjoyment. So also religion is 
not a system of intellectual beliefs, of 
practices or emotional attitudes in isola- 
tion from the concrete movement of 
practical experience, but a quality of all 
the experiences which emerge from all 
the relations and functions of life. 
When morality and religion are disso- 
ciated from the normal range of con- 
crete situations in all the areas of expe- 
rience, they lose their essential qualities 
as morality and religion. 


PROCEDURE DETERMINED BY PROCESSES 
OF PERSONALITY DEVELOPMENT 


From this approach the procedures in 
character and religious education are de- 
termined by the way in which person- 
ality is achieved by self-realizing per- 
sons. This procedure is very different 
from that by which knowledge as an end 
in itself is transmitted, or adult prede- 
termined traits, ideals or habits are in- 
culcated. 

It is now well understood that persons 


realize themselves in and through the 
experiences which they have. The pro- 
cedure, in consequence, calls for a tech- 
nique by which growing persons may be 
assisted to become objectively aware of 
their experiences in their full content, to 
understand them, to criticize and evalu- 
ate them, to discover the factors in their 
control and to form choices about them 
which may be organized and integrated 
into dominant life-purposes. The school 
thus becomes a laboratory which reaches 
out into every area of adjustment within 
which the experience of learners is in- 
volved and which brings these experi- 
ences in for interpretation, analysis, 
assessment and reconstruction in terms 
of the highest values and achievements 
of the race and of the new demands of 
the changing situation. In a changing 
world and a changing culture, the good 
life cannot be lived by precedent alone. 
In the dynamic and creative experience 
of the living members of society and of 
the ongoing experience of the race, 
values are constantly undergoing recon- 
struction, and new values are in process 
of formation. It is the function of a 
creative education to help growing per- 
sons to discover these values and to put 
them to work in the reconstruction of 
experience as well as to make available 
to them the cherished and tested values 
of the receding past. 

Moreover, the procedure of character 
and religious education must be compre- 
hensive enough to include all the factors 
that enter into the determination of per- 
sonality. The experience by which per- 
sons realize themselves includes the 
physico-chemical factors that are in- 
volved in physical health. The first step 
in helping persons to achieve moral and 
spiritual character may well be con- 
cerned with the proper functioning of 
the glands, with proper metabolism and 
with the normal action of the automatic 
system. This program calls for the tech- 
niques of health and medicine. 

It must include the inner drives and 
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emotional tensions that arise out of con- 
flicts in the adjustment process. Many 
of these conflicts and emotional condi- 
tionings go on below the conscious level 
of experience. This factor calls for the 
techniques of the psychiatrist. 

So also with the factors concerned 
with the adjustment of the individual to 
group life with its organized patterns of 
social behavior. The social psychologist 
well understands that the self is largely 
a social product. The social factor oper- 
ates to a considerable extent below the 
conscious level of experience. One of 
the first steps in assisting persons to 
achieve a high grade personality may 
well concern itself with the proper ad- 
justment of group relationships. 

Thus the factors that determine per- 
sonality range all the way from those in- 
volved in physical and mental health 
through adequate social adjustment to 
the factors of intelligence and self-eval- 
uation of forms of behavior that issue in 
selective behavior in the light of organ- 
ized purposes. No program of charac- 
ter and religious education can be con- 
sidered adequate which fails to include 
all of them in its procedure. The orien- 
tation of character education toward 
persons and the assisting of persons to 
achieve a quality of personality in keep- 
ing with the highest self-chosen values 
thus provides the connecting tissue that 
integrates the hitherto more or less iso- 
lated techniques of these several discip- 
lines into a whole and continuous proc- 
ess to which each makes its contribution. 
Physical and mental health, social adjust- 
ment to group life, and forming of in- 
telligent and evaluating judgments about 
experience become functional with ref- 
erence to their supreme end—a sound, 
intelligent, social, moral and_ spiritual 
personality. 

CoNTENT AND METHOD INSEPARABLE 

From this approach the content and 
method of character and religious edu- 
cation become inseparable. The content 
becomes the full content of experience 
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as that experience undergoes interpreta- 
tion, enrichment and control in terms of 
the best moral and spiritual values of the 
long and tested experience of the race 
and of the moral and spiritual values 
that are emergent in the new experience 
of the evolving present situation. 
Method, on the other hand, becomes the 
procedure by which the learner inter- 
prets his experience, discovers its moral 
and spiritual values, and seizes upon the 
factors of its control. 

Jn character and religious education, 
as in all other practical enterprises, the 
stuff of the experience and the manner 
of dealing with it are only different as- 
pects of an undifferentiated process. 
They can be separated only in thought ; 
never in the process itself. In its total 
and integrated form, the content of the 
experience and control of it are merged 
in an activity—a behavior pattern. 

It is, therefore, not only possible, but 
probably more fruitful, to think in terms 
of what may be called curriculum con- 
tent and curriculum procedure—a termi- 
nology quite different from that which 
connoted a logically organized “course 
of study” or a catalogue of isolated 
traits, ideals and habits to be “taught.” 


THE SpeciFIC CONTENT OF EXPERIENCE 


The specific content of moral and re- 
ligious education thus becomes the spe- 
cific content of experience in the process 
of undergoing interpretation, enrich- 
ment and control in tenms of moral and 
spiritual values. 

An understanding of that content can 
perhaps best be arrived at by isolating a 
unit of experience and analyzing it into 
its component parts as it undergoes re- 
construction. 

The smallest identifiable unit of expe- 
rience has for its terminus a quo an 
identifiable situation and for its terminus 
ad quem an identifiable response. In the 
process of resolution that lies between 
the situation and the response which the 
total person makes to a total situation 
are operative all the factors that in any 
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way condition the response, be they 
physical, psychiatric, social, intellectual 
or valuational. In its completed form 
the response constitutes a mode of be- 
havior or a behavior pattern. The unit 
of iearning thus becomes a unit of ex- 
perience moving from an_ identifiable 
situation to an identifiable response with 
its two-fold aspects of content and pro- 
cedure. The sum of these responses be- 
comes the total behavior pattern of a 
given person’s character. In a form or- 
ganized for educational purposes, the 
sum of these situation-response units, 
comprehending the entire range of the 
learner’s experience, constitutes the cur- 
riculum of moral and religious educa- 
tion. 

If, now, the content of a unit of expe- 
rience as it undergoes interpretation, en- 
richment and control is further analyzed, 
it becomes clear that it consists of three 
elements. 

The first of these elements of content 
consists of the situation itself with all 
the factors involved. This situation may 
be very simple, as when there are few 
stimuli operative, as when one is greeted 
with a hearty “Good morning” from a 
passing friend. Or it may be very com- 
plex, as where many stimuli complexly 
organized are present, as in the case of 
racial adjustment, the choice of a voca- 
tion, or arriving at a satisfactory philos- 
ophy of life. But whether simple or 
complex, every experience has as its be- 
ginning point an identifiable situation 
capable of evoking a response from the 
person involved. 

This, obviously, has the effect of re- 
versing the traditional concept of cur- 
riculum as well as of procedure. The 
traditional curriculum has as its content 
the accumulated afd logically organized 
bodies of social experience schematized 
in blocks of subject-matter, such as his- 
tory, literature, language, mathematics, 
philosophy, and the physical and social 
sciences. The procedure began with the 
mastery of that historical subject-mat- 


ter. The procedure that is here proposed 
begins with the current experience in 
which the growing person is involved. 
When, however, current experience is 
analyzed it is clear that the primary cle- 
ment in its content is the situation which 
immediately confronts one and to which 
some sort of response is about to be 
made. The records of racial experience, 
as we shall presently see, constitute an 
essential part of the content of that ex- 
perience as it undergoes reconstruction ; 
but instead of its being the first element 
of content in current experience under- 
going reconstruction, racial experience 
is, in fact, the last element of content. 

This discovery of the primary element 
in the content of experience, as well as 
the beginning point in educational proce- 
dure, is particularly significant with 
reference to an educational procedure 
suitable to a changing culture. The situ- 
ation that constitutes the primary content 
of education arises within a current ex- 
perience of persons or groups. The situ- 
ation embodies within itself the factors 
of change in an ongoing social experi- 
ence. So that an educational process so 
conceived deals with the new elements 
of an evolving experience as part of the 
basic data of education. The content of 
the situation itself consists of all the fac- 
tors that are involved in it, and also of 
the organization of all these several fac- 
tors into a total situation. 

The second element of content in an 
experience undergoing reconstruction is 
the learner’s own past experience to 
which he first turns as a resource for 
dealing with the situation. This past ex- 
perience of the learner consists of the 
accumulated results of past responses to 
situations and includes as its content 
habits, ideas, preferential attitudes, skills 
and sets of the personality. Much of 
the knowledge it contains is factual; 
much of it is extremely tentative and 
untested ; some of it may be merely as- 
sumption. Some of the attitudes may be 
objective and factual; others may be 
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weighted with prejudice. Some of the 
skills may be exceedingly accurate and 
dependable; others may be extremely 
faulty. But whether ample or meager, 
factual or prejudiced, dependable or im- 
perfect, this store of knowledge, habits 
and attitudes is the first resource to 
which the person turns for materials 
and techniques for dealing with the situ- 
ations that confront him. 

The third element of content in an 
experience undergoing reconstruction is 
the accumulated store of racial experi- 
ence. This exists in part in the form of 
the great tradition of literature, science, 
history and art. Much of it persists in 
social viewpoints and customs that fur- 
nish the patterns to social behavior. 
Much of it survives in social institutions 
which are the result of long and some- 
times quite unconscious social experi- 
mentation. In this racial experience is 
a fund of resources that vastly outruns 
the limited experience of the individual. 

It helps one to appreciate the function 
and value of racial experience when he 
understands its origin and nature. At 
one time every fragment of this vast 
accumulation of knowledge, achieve- 
ments, techniques, standards and cus- 
toms was an outcome of an identifiable 
historical situation. That is to say, it 
was itself once current personal or social 
experience. Its meanings, techniques and 
values in this manner became parts of 
the already accumulating store of mean- 
ings, techniques and values. There is, 
therefore, nothing sacred attaching to 
these inherited traditions. Their validity 
in no case rises above the specific and 
concrete experiences out of which they 
arose. Their age and incorporation into 
the impressive body of tradition invests 
them with an extraneous and fictitious 
value. Consequently their age and gen- 
eral acceptance in the past should not in 
any way exempt them from re-examina- 
tion in the light of fresh experience and 
the demands of contemporaneous living. 
What is now current experience, and 


therefore likely to be undervalued, will 
in time become part of ancient tradition 
and invested with the authority and 
prestige which age and usage confer. 

In this fund of racial experience are 
preserved impressive accumulations of 
organized knowledge that represent the 
meanings that have grown up out of the 
long human experiment with life. Here 
are to be found techniques for dealing 
with situations that in their collective 
and organized form constitute the com- 
plicated technology of society. Here 
also are to be found the organized values 
which have grown up within each area 
of experience and which constitute its 
canons of judgment regarding modes of 
behavior. Here are to be found social 
behavior patterns with their sanctions of 
group constraint. 

The content of racial experience is of 
incalculable value as a resource for in- 
terpreting current personal and social ex- 
perience, for evaluating it, and for seiz- 
ing upon the factors of its control. It 
is, however, functional with reference to 
current personal and social experience, 
and not to be thought of as an end in 
itself, as was true when the subject-mat- 
ter of racial experience was thought of 
as constituting the curriculum and when 
its assimilation was thought of as the 
appropriate procedure in education. The 
worth of racial experience is to be 
judged by its relevancy to current expe- 
rience, the social and cultural levels upon 
which its ideas, techniques and values 
arose, and its correspondence to the re- 
quirements of a complex and evolving 
modern social situation. 

Racial experience, like the learner’s 
own past experience, is a mixture of the 
true and the false, of the tested and the 
tentative, of the factual ¢nd assumptions, 
of objectivity and prejudice. Conse- 
quently, as a resource for dealing with 
current experience, it needs to be sub- 
jected to rigid criticism and evaluation 
and to be utilized with discrimination 
and selection. It is not the function of 
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education to transmit the knowledge and 
behavior patterns of the past. It is the 
function of education to make these 
available for the utilization of self-real- 
izing persons and groups in dealing 
selectively and creatively with current 
experience. Similarly, it is not the 
function of character education to teach 
ideals, traits or habits. It is the func- 
tion of character education to assist self- 
realizing persons to achieve moral and 
spiritual personality. Ideals, traits, hab- 
its and knowledge are functional to per- 
sonality—resources in assisting contem- 
porary persons and groups in arriving at 
appropriate conduct outcomes to present 
situations. 

It is a mistake, therefore, to assume 
that education is either knowledge-cen- 
tered or child-centered. Education takes 
place at the point where current personal 
and social experience and racial experi- 
ence are brought into interrelation, and 
where each is thereby subjected to evalu- 
ation and reconstruction. Social expe- 
rience, on the one hand, makes possible 
the better understanding, assessment and 
more certain control of current experi- 
ence. Current experience, on the other 
hand, tests and reorganizes past experi- 
ence. In the light of the fresh experi- 
ence of the present evolving situation, 
many of the results of an earlier and 
more primitive experience become ir- 
relevant to modern life; much of that 
past experience must be rejected as dis- 
credited by later discoveries ; many of its 
values and standards are inadequate to 
the demands of contemporaneous cul- 
ture. 

To make education child-centered is 
to subject it to the caprice, the limita- 
tions and the superficiality of the imme- 
diate. To center it in the knowledge, 
standards and behavior patterns of the 
past is to load education with tradition 
and precedent, and to render it back- 
ward-looking, imitative and apprecia- 
tive. Education is a concern of civiliza- 
tion which has a long future as well as 


a long past. In the forward-moving 
point of current personal and social ex- 
perience, the life, culture and achieve- 
ment of the race are renewing them- 
selves in an evolving experience. It is 
the business of education to make that 
current experience creative in helping 
living persons to be aware of it, to 
understand its meaning, to discover its 
values that are in process of reconstruc- 
tion and formation, to project purposes 
worthy of the best experience of the 
past and to perfect and discover tech- 
niques for carrying them through to 
fruitful issues in personal and social be- 
havior. 


CHARACTER AND RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 
THROUGH CREATIVE EXPERIENCE 


Creative experience! Under some 
such formula as this are to be discovered 
the techniques or methods of character 
and religious education for a changing 
culture. In the light of the foregoing 
considerations, it is clear that the proce- 
dure by which self-realizing persons deal 
with the content of their experience as 
it undergoes reconstruction is quite as 
important as the content itself. In fact, 
from the standpoint of education for a 
changing culture, the procedure is more 
important than the content. The content 
of human experience has changed from 
the beginning—at first relatively slowly, 
but with increasing rapidity as the pres- 
ent is approached. Change in content 
of knowledge, techniques and standards 
is extremely rapid in contemporaneous 
experience and will become increasingly 
rapid and complex. 

The procedure demanded of education 
under such conditions of change is one, 
not for reliving the experience of the 
past, but for the continuous reconstruc- 
tion of current experience with the aid 
of such insight and values as the past 
may offer as resources for meeting pres- 
ent situations fruitfully. 

The technique of creative experience 
our contemperary culture has itself pro- 
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duced. It is the technique of the scien- 
tific method. Basically, it is the experi- 
mental procedure. It involves analysis 
of the factors involved in experience, 
reflective thinking regarding outcomes 
and processes, the testing of outcomes 
and processes in the light of their conse- 
quences, and the effective application of 
purposive control to the practical issues 
of living. Moreover, this aware and 
creative experience must objectively take 
account of the full content of the per- 
son’s experience, including its organic, 
its psychiatric and its social factors as 
data in the process of conscious recon- 
struction with the aid of the knowledge 
and techniques that belong to these fac- 
tors. 

The steps of this procedure may be 
stated somewhat as follows: helping self- 
realizing persons to become objectively 
aware of the situations they face, to ana- 
lyze these situations for factors and pos- 
sible outcomes, to search and evaluate 
their own past experience and the expe- 
rience of the race as sources of under- 
standing, techniques and standards, to 
discover the moral and spiritual values 
resident in these situations, to form ap- 
preciations concerning them, to choose 
the best outcomes in conduct in the light 
of the best experience of the race and of 
the demands of the present situation, to 
experiment with the chosen outcomes in 
the actual conduct of life, to generalize 
these outcomes so that they will be avail- 
able for all similar situations, and to 
integrate the units of behavior into a 


consistent and dependable total behavior 
pattern. The sequence of steps will by 
no means always be that suggested here. 
The resolution of a situation may some- 
times begin with an unsatisfactory out- 
come in conduct. Sometimes it may 
have its beginning with contact with 
persons or social groups or the outstand- 
ing facts of social experience. But in 
any event these steps of the scientific 
procedure will in one way or another be 
involved. 

In such a procedure of creative expe- 
rience, the growing person himself must 
increasingly come into control of the 
creative process up to the limits of his 
capacity and experience. Otherwise, it 
cannot be a creative experience. Conse- 
quently there are two methods—a 
method of the learner by which he se- 
cures the understanding, enrichment and 
control of his own experience as a 
method of selective behavior, and a 
method of the teacher by which, through 
understanding guidance, he helps the 
learner successfully to take the steps 
necessary to the control of his own ex- 
perience. 

In this way education as a social proc- 
ess is lifted from the levels of authority, 
imposition of adult-predetermined knowl- 
edge, standards and manipulation, to the 
level of human engineering—of a guided 
experiment in living in a changing world 
which is still in the making, with unlim- 
ited possibilities concerning which the 
precedents of the past are only prophecies 
of the future. 
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MeEpicaL ADVANCE DUE TO RESEARCH 


HIRTY years ago the inhabitants 

of certain tropical areas of the 
world, especially of North America, were 
living under the scourge of yellow fever, 
the death rate of which was four out of 
every five stricken. In 1899, the Ameri- 
can Government sent Walter Reed, with 
a few, picked assistants, to Havana to 
study scientifically the nature of the mal- 
ady. After a period of intensive study 
involving the most daring and heroic of 
experiments and the disheartening deaths 
of human subjects and investigators alike, 
the evidence against the mosquito was 
established. 

Back of the work of Walter Reed and 
making his work possible, we find the 
figure of Louis Pasteur, a man with sci- 
entific method to support his poetic vision 
and prophetic faith. Pasteur, having in- 
herited from his scientific forebears the 
microscope and a knowledge of the exist- 
ence of microbes, proceeded to reveal the 
relation between microbes on the one 
hand and fermentation, diphtheria, small- 
pox, scarlet fever and other diseases of 
the plant and animal kingdom on the 
other. As “chief of the microbe hunt- 
ers,” Pasteur stands out as a symbol of 
consecrated scientific medical investiga- 
tion, which has given us most dramatic 
and thrilling discoveries. To mention a 
few—Koch and his tubercle germ, Mor- 
ton and his anesthetics and the resultant 
painless surgery, Banting and his insulin, 
Roux and his diphtheria serum, and 
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others whose names will never be heard 
again. These men found a world in 
which two people out of every three 
with an amputated limb died; in which 
one mother out of every twenty-nine died 
of puerperal fever; in which eighty-six 
out of a hundred thousand, in the en- 
lightened community of Massachusetts in 
the third quarter of the last century, died 
of typhoid, seventy-one of diphtheria and 
eighty-eight of scarlet fever. Now, as a 
result of their discoveries, a few diseases 
including yellow fever are off the dread 
list, death rates on certain others have 
been lowered from thirty to ninety per 
cent and man’s average span of life has 
been lengthened fifteen years. 


MECHANICAL DISCOVERIES DUE TO 
RESEARCH 


Turning to another field, we recall that 
not so many years ago men were digging 
small ditches and erecting relatively sim- 
ple structures by time-killing hand labor, 
in casual contrast to which we observe 
that this summer our University campus 
is receiving a mile or so of new asphalt 
roads. A caterpillar grader, a steam 
roller and two trucks are doing the work 
of a dozen men for a year and the roads 
will be laid and well broken in when the 
University opens a month or so from 
now. Down the boulevard a few rods, a 
giant shovel—half a dozen of them— ex- 
cavate for the new underground channel 
for the river Des Peres, while overlook- 
ing them to the south, huge cranes lift 
steel girders to their places in a mammoth 
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enclosed arena. And so it goes almost 
the world over. Man magnificently dis- 
plays his power in every branch of me- 
chanical science, largely on the basis of 
discoveries made within the century just 
past. Significantly, it was in 1830 that 
a certain employee of the United States 
patent office resigned, giving as his rea- 
son that practically everything of impor- 
tance had been invented. Significantly, 
too, in the early part of the last century, 
at about the time Michael Faraday was 
experimenting quietly and making dis- 
coveries which were to pave the way for 
our present brilliant electrical age, a 
notable Frenchman by the name of Huay 
wrote that there was nothing further to 
be discovered about electricity. 


RESEARCH STILL GoING ON 


Yet in spite of all that has been dis- 
covered, the inquiring mind looks further. 
Is the medical mind satisfied with wiping 
out yellow fever, subduing typhoid, ar- 
resting diabetes, with its vaccinations and 
immunizations? What about the increas- 
ing number of foundations to study can- 
cer, heart trouble, influenza, measles and 
what not? Is the mechanical engineer 
satisfied with his present results? Does 
he assume that the latest model of the 
Graf Zeppelin or electric turbine is the 
last word in engineering research? The 
American Telephone and Telegraph 
Company report spending twelve million 
dollars a year in the search for new ways 
to improve efficiency of communication ; 
General Motors, General Electric and 
Westinghouse have annual research 
budgets running into seven figures. 
These, with Eastman Kodak, Dupont 
Powder and a few others head the list 
of five hundred commercial concerns 
actively engaged in hunting for new 
facts. In a recent paper Mr. Hoover 
estimates that research in material sci- 
ence costs two hundred million dollars 
a year. 


Less Morat AND SocrtAL ProGREss 
THAN PHYSICAL AND MATERIAL 


So much for our efforts to make life 
physically safe, mechanically efficient, 
materially powerful, sensually comfort- 
able. Plotting our results against those 
of our ancestors of five hundred or even 
one hundred years ago, we find that we 
have been very successful and should be 
very happy. However, as most of us 
have had to admit at one time or another, 
happiness seems to rest more on charac- 
ter than on material conditions. If we 
survey the moral and spiritual progress 
of the last two thousand years, we must 
concede a degree of truth to the cynical 
statement that “human nature never 
changes.” Why has not our moral and 
social life kept pace with our material 
advance? Can it be true that science and 
its attendant progress is, after all, a 
mockery, giving us only those things 
which we need least? 

If we had the choice, most of us would 
rather live in a world in which men car- 
ried their water uphill in a bucket, rode 
in ox carts, delivered their messages in 
person and lighted their huts with tallow 
candles, if it were also a world in which 
all men were perfectly honest, highly 
sympathetic and friendly, in which each 
man’s rule was every man’s good, and 
hate, avarice and war were unknown, 
than to live among our modern conveni- 
ences with all our accompanying moral 
and social disruptions. We have unprece- 
dented health-efficiency and comfort, yet 
the annual cost of crime in the United 
States is variously estimated to be from 
three to twelve million dollars. In 1923, 
the number of persons committed to 
prison was nearly double the number 
dying from heart disease, nearly four 
times the number of those dying from 
cancer.’ Homicide causes the death of 
more people than scarlet fever or ty- 
phoid. Further, the memories of the 
past and the dread of future wars 
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hover over us. Political corruption might 
almost be said to be the rule rather than 
the exception. Yearly, our armies of 
unemployment run into the millions. The 
conflict of labor and capital is chronic 
and seemingly perpetual. Marriage and 
divorce present a problem of far-reach- 
ing importance and discussions of pro- 
hibition have no end. Our mounting list 
of suicides serves as an index of the sum 
total of personal and private misery, just 
as crime statistics in general are indices 
of the moral unenlightenment of the ma- 
jority of us, whose difference, after all, 
from the criminal is one of degree and 
not of kind. 

Surely high-spirited men and women 
do not proceed on the assumption that 
these evils must be permanent and al- 
lowed always to vex and curse us. Surely 
we must have the courage to say that 
man’s misery is not here to stay, that the 
crime wave was made to be abolished, 
that problems of marriage and divorce 
are here to be solved, and the disputes 
of capital and labor are to be left behind 
along with all the conditions which con- 
tribute to human misery—all to be left 
behind as material for the future re- 
searchers in history, along with yellow 
fever, the ox cart and the flail, the horse 
and buggy, as well as some of our more 
modern means of communication and 
travel. 


THE SoLuTION FouND IN CHARACTER 


An irresistible challenge presents itself 
in the suggestion, which is not new, that 
the solution for these ills is to be found 
in character—in the improved character 
of the individual members of the human 
family. One of the foremost religious 
leaders of our country recently said that 
the matter with marriage is not in mar- 
riage as such, but in the men and women 
who marry, that is, in the men and 
women who assume the responsibilities 
of adulthood without the adult qualities 
of tolerance, consideration and honesty 


to make marriage a success. Could there 
be political graft and corruption in our 
governmental circles without men there 
who are corruptible? Could prohibition 
or other major problems, such as are now 
so obviously beyond the legal genius of 
the country, exist in a society made up of 
men and women of integrity and social 
restraint? Furthermore, is it of no sig- 
nificance that an appallingly large num- 
ber of our social offenders of late years 
are young, mere boys and girls, whose 
characters were so recently in the process 
of being made? 

A neighbor of mine, a shoe merchant, 
complains of the inroads of the chain 
store into the domain of the small busi- 
ness man and adds, “What hope has a 
man that his children will be able to get 
ahead in the world?” While concerned 
with the financial future of his children, 
he is not worrying about their tempera- 
mental or emotional prospects. Will not 
their future happiness hinge far less 
upon their material status than upon the 
emotional habits which they are now 
forming ? 

As further evidence of the importance 
of character, consider the positive side 
of the picture. Does not the happiness 
and the progress which we now have rest 
to a large degree upon the character 
which we now have? Consider how 
much of our business and social life of 
today rests upon man’s willingness to 
trust and his fitness to be trusted. In 
the banking business, we are told that 
character as well as capital and collateral 
are essential. The high water mark of 
ethical development, namely, man’s con- 
sideration of other men’s welfare, is mak- 
ing possible to a high degree such inspir- 
ing things as the public school, free hos- 
pitals, provident societies and community 
funds. Co-operation with all its atten- 


dant necessary traits is making possible 
skyscrapers, ocean liners, mountain tun- 
nels and other feats inconceivable to the 
mind of primitive man. 
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Yet when all is said and done, human 
character is not what it might be, and we 
repeat that appreciable increments in 
human happiness depend more than any- 
thing else upon improvement in charac- 
ter. Graham Wallas says in substance 
that as the vastness and complexity of 
human life increases, the need for clear- 
sighted love becomes more apparent. 


* Material science has made better char- 


acter more imperative by making men 
more powerful. Modern wars are more 
terrible, modern corruption is more 
gigantic. Character is essentially dispo- 
sition. As power increases, the disposi- 
tion becomes more important. To quote 
Herbert Spencer, “Not education but 
character is man’s greatest need.” 


BETTER CHARACTER POSSIBLE 


But how, we may ask, will the char- 
acter of the individual come to be better 
in the future than it is today? By im- 
proving those processes in church and 
school, home and street, by which char- 
acter changes, for by common assumption 
among us, such processes do now exist. 
Influences are at work daily changing the 
character of boys and girls for the better 
and for the worse, just as there are proc- 
esses at this hour making some men 
healthy and some unhealthy. Before the 
day of Pasteur such health forces were 
free to operate ungoverned by man’s sci- 
entific knowledge. Our success in the 
control of health forces, both actual and 
prospective, should inspire us to a mas- 
terful endeavor to discover and control 
those influences which affect changes in 
character. 


CHARACTER EDUCATION AT PRESENT 
DIFFICULT AND UNCERTAIN 


In addition to the proposition that 
character education, which is the accepted 
term for the deliberate effort to control 
changes in character, is both important 
and possible, we need to consider a third, 
namely, that character education is diffi- 


cult. A popular arm chair sport is that 
of commenting disparagingly upon the 
failure of certain parents in the rearing 
of their children, especially in cases of 
most obvious failure. But who can say 
for a certainty what method will fit any 
particular child? We cannot accuse every 
parent of a problem child of being stupid 
or disinterested, for among court and 
school delinquency records are to be 
found children of some of the most in- 
telligent and unselfish of parents, nor, 
moreover, can we agree on the specific 
factors underlying failure and success. 
From the discussions on the subject in 
any group of intelligent parents, we can 
very easily make a list of disputed points 
in child training. Is corporal punishment 
desirable? Do prizes and awards do 
more harm than good? Shall personal 
privacy within the family be enforced? 
or at what age? Is the honor system in 
high school and college desirable? These 
and other unanswered questions in this 
field stand as objective reminders of our 
ignorance of the manner in which char- 
acter develops and is changed, and of the 
need of the application of the scientific 
method, that is, character research, to 
problems of character. 


CHARACTER RESEARCH POSSIBLE 


In the various fields in which scientific 
method has been utilized, a certain com- 
mon feature has been found to exist, 
namely, cause and effect relationship, 
sometimes referred to as natural law. Be- 
lief in the reality of cause and effect rela- 
tionship has motivated man’s conduct 
and apparently his curiosity for a great 
many centuries. One field of wheat is 
productive, another is not; there must be 
ascertainable causes. One child has a 
fever; there must be a reason. One child 
is affectionate while another is cruel; 
there must be ascertainable reasons for 
the difference. The spirit of science says, 
let us search until we find these reasons. 
A basic assumption back of this paper is 
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that cause and effect operate in connec- 
tion with emotional and spiritual events 
just as surely as with the events in the 
material world. Why may we not, with 
patient search, find these cause and effect 
relationships as they operate in the field 
of human disposition and _ attitude? 
Eventually, “There is nothing covered 
that shall not be revealed; and hid that 
shall not be known.” 


Wuat May Be ExXpectep oF CHAR- 
ACTER RESEARCH? 


Character research or character science 
will in the beginning be an experimental 
science, borrowing generously from its 
sister sciences for methods of procedure 
and technique. What we may hope for 
in results may only be guessed at. An 
interesting illustration of simple research 
procedure and its momentous results is 
found in the field of education in regard 
to the determination of the proper spell- 
ing lists for use in grade schools. 

A certain well-known speller of by- 
gone days contained fifteen thousand 
words. Another in use at the same time 
contained only five thousand. Upon sys- 
tematic inspection it was discovered that 
one thousand of the words in the five 
thousand word speller were not found in 
the larger book. Careful analysis of 
children’s and adult’s writings revealed 
the fact that a scientifically established 
list containing one thousand words would 
take care of more than ninety per cent 
of all the spelling which people are re- 
quired to do in actual life. In other 
words, in the absence of scientific re- 
search the fifteen thousand word speller 
had been persecuting children for several 
decades, and the time saved for them by 
the briefer list may now be turned to 
other forms of educational effort. 

It is possible that among the various 
forms of endeavor which pass under the 
name of religious and character educa- 
tion there are procedures just as wasteful 
as the several thousand word speller. 


The recent study in this field conducted 
by May and Hartshorne of Columbia 
University seemed to indicate that such 
might be the case, for their findings em- 
braced the following. Children who were 
enrolled in Sunday school but did not 
attend were as honest as those who did 
attend. Boys who were members of a 
certain character building organization 
appeared to be no more honest than boys 
who were not members. In another or- 
ganization promoted in the interest of 
character development, it was discovered 
that boys of lower rank tended to be 
more honest than boys of higher rank in 
the same organization. These findings 
are not final by any means, but they sug- 
gest that some very amazing things may 
be in store for us as a result of a truly 
scientific investigation into the problems 
of character and character training. 

Research answers questions, exposes 
facts, reveals relations. Character re- 
search should answer such questions as, 
How is the honesty of parent and child 
related? Is unselfishness due to innate 
or environmental factors in the experi- 
ence of the individual? Does the teach- 
ing of Old Testament stories affect the 
moral status of the children instructed? 
What character traits should be empha- 
sized at the various ages of child life? 
What are the factors contributing to 
school and social maladjustment? What 
are the fundamentally appealing activities 
of the adolescent child? 

After all, how little do we know about 
such things as the relation between the 
honesty of the parent and the honesty of 
the child, or the relation of preschool 
experiences to adolescent traits. Can we 
predict the effect of any particular story 
upon a particular child or average chil- 
dren of particular ages? Have we, in- 
deed, any way of knowing what children 
now on our city streets will be in tomor- 
row’s bread line, penitentiary or suicide 
column? Impairments of physique are 


more or less obvious, but a damaged soul 
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or diseased mind may continue unchal- 
lenged, regardless of the distress of the 
person afflicted and the social havoc 
which he works. We spare neither time 
nor pains in locating the cause of and 
administering treatment to cases of physi- 
cal and mechanical disability. Is it not 
fully as humanly inefficient and socially 
wasteful to allow generation after gener- 
ation of moral and emotional morons (or 
less) to weaken our character vitality 
without prompt logical, scientific protest 
and adjustment? 

Surely a country which can _ boast 
nearly a million public school teachers 
and hundreds of thousands of full time 
church workers can also produce men 
and women eager to engage themselves 
in this most fascinating adventure, char- 
acter research. The logic of history 
makes it mandatory that they be found, 
and the success of those who have un- 
locked the secrets of anesthetics, bacteria, 
atoms, chromosomes, and who have 
brought forth for us painless surgery, 
community sanitation, the radio and 
aviation will be their inspiration. They 


wait, necessarily, upon material support, 
for, in fact, the conscience of the purse 
is probably the crowning handicap at 
present. But they will come. A country 
which so easily supports a three billion 
dollar school and a billion dollar church 
can think and act in terms of millions 
for character research. A project prop- 
erly financed would rise to the occasion 
of recruiting and training its men—not 
men idly philosophic, but men of dynamic 
purpose who vision the speedy “mar- 
riage of sanctity and science” and are 
now rightfully questioning, Has religion 
no capacity for precise truth? Men who 
are further pondering, What does man- 
kind need? How may we as humani- 
tarians exercise our intelligence, and in- 
telligently and effectively exercise our 
love for our fellow-men? 

Science has been accused of having no 
soul, but that will be a matter of no mo- 
ment when men with the scientific ap- 
proach attack the problems fundamentally 
affecting human happiness in a scientific 
way and as though they cared tremen- 
dously about the soul. 





Can We Conquer Leisure? 


Henry NosLteE SHERWOOD 


Director of the Summer Sessions and Professor of History, University of Louisville 


MERICA has time to kill. Great 

numbers of our people do their daily 
practical tasks in an eight-hour day. In 
two generations a twelve-hour day for 
industrial workers has been reduced to 
an eight-hour day. Besides, in many 
cases Saturday afternoons are free and 
there are vacations with pay. Already 
some plants operate on a five-day week. 
We have an abundance of spare time. 

And the end is not yet. Approximately 
it took fifteen fewer persons to produce 
one hundred units of goods in 1926 than 
in 1923. Since 1926 the time required 
to produce one unit of goods has been 
reduced from forty minutes to twenty 
and one-half minutes. In the face of this 
achievement is it any wonder that such 
fact-facing men as Steinmetz and Edison 
predict a four-hour day for four days a 
week within a century? 

In former times, only the feudal lord 
and the titled count found relief from the 
constant grind of earning their daily 
bread. In the course of the cen- 
turies, however, others were released 
from full-time toil. The release came 
slowly and, like the rain, fell on the just 
and the unjust. So long as there are a 
million children in our country between 
the ages of ten and fifteen (one out of 
every twelve) employed in gainful occu- 
pations, the chronicler must of necessity 
register the uneven and unequal blessings 
of leisure time. But since its presence is 
so general, it is fair to say that what was 
formerly the mark of the classes is now 
the attribute of the masses. The mo- 
nopoly of the aristocracy is broken. 

Just as gunpowder revolutionized mili- 


tary science so did the inventions of the 
eighteenth century transform the eco- 
nomic and social order. The old order 
passed. Little did the workmen realize 
that the machines which they fed and the 
industrial organization of which they were 
charter members would, in less than two 
centuries, yield a by-product known as 
leisure time. This yield, seemingly as- 
sured by the nature of things, has been 
protected and at times increased by 
humanitarian legislation until today we 
have time on our hands. 

Have inventive genius and managerial 
skill brought society an asset or a lia- 
bility? What are the implications of 
leisure? Is a criminal society one of 
them? 

Everybody has repeated the old saying, 
“Tdleness breeds crime.” And crime we 
have. The murder rate has practically 
doubled in the last twenty-four years. 
America holds the world record. More- 
over, the standing of our country is 
equally eminent in the number of bur- 
glaries and robberies. The number of 
crimes committed each year is increasing 
more rapidly than the growth of popula- 
tion. 

These blots on our national escutcheon 
may be due to defects in our criminal 
law and our courts and to the short- 
comings of our police or to poverty and 
unemployment. Probably our appalling 
insanity records and the fact that we are 
the greatest consumers of habit-forming 
drugs help to explain our record. Then 
there is illiteracy and the unrestrained 
intermarriage of degenerates. To these 


explanations let us add economic injus- 
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tice and the presence for many years of 
the frontier. But if idleness breeds 
crime then we must add leisure to the list 
of causes. 

Here, it may be, is the microbe-bed 
from which criminal diseases naturally 
and inevitably come. If so, there may 
be a social peril equally as dangerous as 
child labor; namely, child leisure. The 
Cleveland Recreation Survey has well 
said : 

Lying, stealing, vagrancy, immorality, known 
to us as delinquency, have a very distinct and 
unquestioned relation to the misuse of spare 
time. A study of juvenile court cases in Cleve- 
land in 1916 reveals a connection between de- 
linquency and habitual misuse of spare time 
in three out of four cases. Nearly as definite 
a relation is traceable in the municipal court 
of more mature offenders. 

The great battlefield of morality is 
leisure time. Here the character of our 
boys and girls, our men and women, and 
the quality of our communities are 
shaped. It is during the free hours of 
people, the hours when they may make 
their own choices, that their moral stature 
grows or deteriorates. 

A recent writer maintains that we have 
reached a place in our productive ability 
where only a part of the people are 
needed to produce all that the rest of the 
population will purchase. For this rea- 
son industry has been gradually laying 
off its workers. Ahead of us, therefore, 
are two types of peasants; an industrial 
peasant who makes a living on a small 
tract of land and when possible works 
in a nearby factory, and a true peasant 
whose struggle is for existence itself. 
Withal about one-half of the population 
must be satisfied with food and shelter. 
To these peasants, made so by the very 
agents that have brought us leisure, an- 
other writer makes an important addition. 
Since 1920, he says, two million farmer 
folk have abandoned the land for the city. 
The farmer himself is on the road to 
peasantry. Is a peasant class another im- 
plication of leisure? 


The industrial revolution gave man 


machines with which to produce articles 
for the satisfaction of his needs. His two 
hands were multiplied many times. In- 
stead of their constant application to 
labor, opportunity came for their release. 
Shorter hours brought leisure and with 
it the problem of spare time. Business 
saw a favorable opening. Why not build 
mechanical devices to entertain the masses 
at leisure? 

It has been estimated that America 
spends $21,045,000,000 annually for play. 
Approximately one-half of the sum is 
spent on forms of play impossible without 
machinery, such as phonographs, radios 
and pleasure automobiles. On almost any 
night thirty million people listen to the 
radio. Every week one hundred and 
fifty million ‘citizens attend the movies. 
Mechanized play has succeeded. 

Side by side with the development of 
mechanized play has been the growth of 
mass production in amusement. Today 
the largest and most popular forms of en- 
tertainment are carried on for profit. A 
paragraph would hardly contain the 
names of all forms of recreation that have 
become commercialized. Two examples 
are football, with the million admissions 
annually, and baseball with forty million 
spectators every season. With reference 
to the latter, we talk about contracts of 
players, big leagues and world series just 
as we consider unit cost, sales organiza- 
tion and managerial problems in industry. 
As a result of the application of business 
methods to recreational activities, profes- 
sionalism has crept into our sports; the 
public is offered a product shaped to make 
the largest profit at the least expense ; and 
the rewarding forms of play, the ones in 
which “the player participates directly 
with his own muscles, his own voice, his 
own rhythm,” are supplanted by the 
vicarious forms of play, the ones in which 
the player is a spectator. 

Is mechanized, non-participating play 
another implication of leisure? 

If leisure breeds criminals, if leisure 
means the creation of a system in the 
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aftermath of which stark peasantry in- 
cubates, if leisure uncovers an opportun- 
ity for business to commercialize the play 
interest in man so that the creative forces 
of our citizenship are benumbed—beyond 
question, then, it is time to ask ourselves, 
can we control it? 

Civilization is sometimes characterized 
as material or spiritual, as pagan or Chris- 
tian, as classical or modern. Today, ir- 
respective of the presence or absence of 
these traits, we call it a leisured civiliza- 
tion. The attributes which are present in 
it depend on the quality of our leisure. 
For in our leisure hours we are the chil- 
dren of choice. Our mood may send us 
to the reading room or to register for a 
correspondence course to obtain addi- 
tional information about things which will 
increase our earning power. This is an 
attempt to make leisure useful. Those 
who spend their leisure in this way say 
they have none. Our desires may direct 
us to a conventional amusement center 
where mechanized entertainment with its 
outbursts of excitement enmeshes itself 
in our emotional fabric. This is an at- 
tempt to make leisure serve our need for 
recreation. Our wish may take us to our 
hobby, for example, our garden, our 
music, our painting. The spirit of the 
amateur rises within us and leads us to 
do some lovely thing for its own sake. 
We do it because we love it and not as 
a means to an end. This is an attempt 
to have two lives, one for work, another 
for living. Whatever the direction of our 
choices during our leisure moments, it is 
apparent that the quality of our civiliza- 
tion is embedded in them. 

America has conquered a continent and 
tamed the frontier. She has placed such 
spending power in the hands of her peo- 
ple that each family has an automobile 
and every fourth family has a radio; she 
has developed an industrial system whose 
products are sold wherever ship may ven- 
ture. America has linked together land 
and sea in a period of unrivaled industrial 
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expansion and forged the instruments of 
war for a world conflict in which society 
was well nigh overtaken by catastrophe. 
But can this America develop the art of 
leisure? 

Our educators are sometimes charac- 
terized as impractical. It is felt that they 
are unable to deal with the problems of 
government and business. Whether or 
not this judgment is sound, it is to the 
credit of the educators that they first 
recognized the problem of leisure. A few 
years ago the National Education Asso- 
ciation, in setting forth the objects of the 
schools, listed training in the worthy use 
of leisure time. No such comprehensive 
analysis of the purpose of education had 
heretofore been accepted by an organized 
body of schoolmen. No other group of 
citizens had formally recognized the. 
place of leisure in civilization. 

This emphasis was not ephemeral. In 
his current report, the secretary of the 
National Education Association, Dr. J. 
W. Crabtree, gives one-twelfth of the 
space to the school and the wiser use of 
leisure time. In coming to a better fulfil- 
ment of its responsibility in training for 
leisure, the school, says the secretary, will 
take the “extra” out of extra-curriculur 
activities and will seek to develop in every 
child a range of interests and certain ini- 
tial avocational skills rather than to try 
to complete the individual’s education. 

This conclusion is ably supported by re- 
cent researches in adult education. A 
group of educators, financed by the Car- 
negie Corporation and directed by Pro- 
fessor E. L. Thorndike of Columbia Uni- 
versity, after two years of investigation, 
assert : 

Nobody under forty-five should restrain 
himself from trying to learn anything because 


of a belief or fear that he is too old to be 
able to learn it. . . . In general, teachers of 


adults of age twenty-five to forty-five should 
expect them to learn at nearly the same rate 
and in nearly the same manner as they would 
have learned the same thing at fifteen to 
twenty. 
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This discovery is so materially opposed 
to our generally accepted theory which 
assigns to youth the most effective period 
of learning that it bids fair to revolution- 
ize our school system and drastically to 
change our educational practice. 


Dr. Crabtree writes: 


In the fields of literature, of music, and of 
art, the school’s function is not to turn out 
writers, musicians and artists. It may offer a 
prevocational training for some, but for the 
great majority the thought should be future 
avocational pursuits. Indelibly and securely, 
public education should weave permanent and 
desirable recreational interests into the fabric 
of American youth by the end of the secondary 
school period. 

Enrichment of life will come through the 
right use of leisure time. Education, both in 
the lower grades and in adult education, will 
more and more endeavor to equip for the wise 
use of leisure the pursuit of activities which 
energize rather than enervate the people. 

The program of public organized 
recreation will also function toward a 
wholesome control of leisure. 

When the Playground and Recreation 
Association of America was founded in 
1906, forty-one cities had programs con- 
sisting of organized public recreation. By 
1927 this number had increased to eight 
hundred and fifteen; the annual expense 
was over $32,000,000; the participants 
numbered a million and a half. Almost 
two thousand municipalities have pro- 
vided their people with parks. Through- 
out the country, the schools and the pub- 
lic playgrounds are working together. 
As the schools drop the “extra” from 
extra-curricular activities, the play- 
grounds provide wholesome play in which 
both children and adults participate. As 
leisure releases unprecedented opportun- 
ities through organized recreation, we 
shall confidently hope for the development 
of a finer social order. 

We cannot shape the weapons for the 
conquest of leisure alone on the anvil of 
the schools and the playgrounds. The aid 
of the social judgment is necessary. To- 
day society defines success largely in 
terms of material wealth. Achievement 
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in business is most admirable. Achieve- 
ment in science, art, literature and social 
leadership is undervalued. When the 
leaders in our schools stress initiative, 
self-expression and creativeness in youth, 
when they emphasize the principles that 
govern social living, when they teach 
boys and girls to respond with admira- 
tion and reverence to ideal values, then 
we shall know that society has begun to 
shift its emphasis in the judgment of suc- 
cess. Talent expresses itself in those 
activities which the popular judgment af- 
firms to be most valuable. When society 
adequately appreciates and respects in- 
corruptible statesmen, originators in the 
arts, discoveries in the sciences, and 
master minds working out the problems 
of living together, then achievement that 
shows the highest human endowment will 
manifest itself in these fields of activity. 
Leisure will then mean an intellectual and 
spiritual civilization. 

In bringing about a new definition of 
success many agencies may contribute. 
One of the most elemental is the home. 
Here occurs intimate conversation on 
topics permanently linked up, with the 
appraisal of life. 

We may confidently expect another 
social agency to bring its message to bear 
on the concept of success. Any or- 
ganization which has in its membership 
one-half of the people and has a history 
of almost twenty centuries obviously 
holds power. This organization is the 
church. From its very beginning its goal 
has been the realization of spiritual ideals. 
Sometimes it has departed from its goal 
in order to preserve denominational ma- 
chinery and to stress theological dogma. 
So long, however, as it clings to its funda- 
mental goal, its leadership will be felt in 
those movements that are dedicated to 
the transformation of the human spirit, 
for it joins Micah in urging man “to do 
justly, and to love mercy, and to walk 
humbly with thy God.” 











The Attitudes of Children Toward Certain Laws 


E. G. LocKHART 
Professor of Education and Psychology, Drake University 


T has seemed obvious to most observ- 

ers of youth that they do not have the 
reverence for traditions which present- 
day adults had when they were children. 
This paper is the report of an investiga- 
tion of some of the attitudes character- 
istic of “modern youth.” 

The attitudes of people toward moral 
and civic standards change from gen- 
eration to generation. This is best, other- 
wise progress would be impossible. It 
is not profitable, therefore, to attempt to 
evaluate the attitudes of youth today in 
terms of the attitude of the youth of a 
generation ago. If, however, we can 
compare important attitudes toward cer- 
tain social standards held by children to- 
day with the attitudes which, for the 
present, adults regard as ideal, the find- 
ing may have significance. 

This study undertakes: 

(1) To determine the attitudes chil- 
dren have regarding certain laws when 
the situations are such as to supply a 
motive for disobedience. 

(2) To determine upon some standard 
attitude toward law in the specific sit- 
uations used. 

(3) To ascertain what changes oc- 
cur in these attitude as the child ad- 
vances from the fourth grade of the 
public school on through the high school. 

(4) To ascertain to what extent the 
factor of intelligence operates in affect- 
ing attitudes toward law. 

(5) To determine what influence is 
exerted by the socio-economic status of 
the home on the attitude toward law. 

(6) To ascertain the influence sex 
may have on attitude toward law. 


Tue Law ATTITUDE TEST 


It was necessary to construct a Law 
Attitude Test. To form the basis of the 
test, twenty laws were selected which 
are more or less familiar to children and 
which operate within the field of a child’s 
interest. Each of these twenty laws was 
embodied in a situation where it was 
broken or in a situation where it was 
obeyed. Sixty questions were used, 
three on each situation. In answering 
these questions the child expressed his 
attitude toward the behavior of the peo- 
ple who obeyed or disobeyed the law in 
the specific situation. His attitude 
toward the law is inferred from the an- 
swers to these questions. 

The motives for breaking the laws 
(ten of the laws were broken) were 
graded from the strongest, namely, the 
saving of the life of members of one’s 
own family, to no incentive at all. Like- 
wise in the ten laws that were obeyed, 
the incentive to disobey varied. One 
question of each group of three con- 
cerned the value of the law itself such 
as: “Do you think we need this law?” 
“Do you think this is a good law?” “Do 
you like this law?” 

The following excerpts are typical of 
the items in the Law Attitude Test. 


Part I (situations in which laws are 
broken). 

(1) There is a law in Iowa that fruit plants 
shall not be taken from one county to another 
without first having been inspected (exam- 
ined) by a state inspector. 

Robert Jones moved a load of fruit plants 
from Cedar county to his farm in Benton 
county without having them inspected. 

1. Do you think this is a good law? 

Yes.. No.. 
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2. Was it wrong for him to move the 
plants without having then inspect- 
ed? Yes.. No.. 
3. Should Mr. Jones be arrested and 
punished for not having his _ 
inspected ? Yes.. No.. 

(3) The speed limit for eal in a 
certain state is forty miles per hour. 

A farmer living in that state is eight miles 
from the town and has no telephone. His lit- 
tle son became very ill. The father drove his 
car sixty miles per hour into town after the 
doctor. 

1. Was it wrong for this farmer to 
drive so fast? Yes.. No.. 
Is this speed law a good one? Yes.. No.. 
Should this farmer be arrested and 
punished for driving so fast Yes.. No.. 
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Part II (situations in which laws are 
obeyed). 

(2) The law of a certain state requires that 
a boy shall be sixteen years old before he may 
work in a factory. 

John Hill is fourteen years old, but he is 
larger and stronger than most boys at sixteen 
years of age. John’s family have, for a long 
time, wanted to move into a cleaner part of 
town away from the noise and dirt. If John’s 
father will say that John is sixteen years old, 
he can earn $5.00 per day working in a fac- 
tory, and the family can afford to live in a 
better home in a cleaner part of town; but the 
father refused to say that John was sixteen. 


1. Was it right for John’s father to 
refuse to say that his son was six- 


teen years old? Yes.. No.. 
2. Do you thik this child-labor law 
is a good one? Yes.. No.. 


3. Should the rest of the family re- 

spect the father for refusing to say 
that his son was sixteen? Yes.. No.. 

(3) it is against the law to shoot deer in 
Minnesota except during a short season of 
two weersig the fall once in two years. 

Carl Brown, a woodman, lived in northern 
Minnesota. Food became scarce in mid-win- 
ter and his family became ill, mainly because 
they had poor food and but little of it. Wild 
deer often came into his farm yards, but Mr. 
Brown always refused to shoot one, though 
his family needed food. 

1. Was it right for Mr. Brown to re- 

fuse to shoot deer? Yes.. No.. 
2. Is this law a good one? Yes.. No.. 
3. Do you respect Mr. Brown for not 

killing the deer to get food for the 

family? Yes.. No.. 


One of the most difficult phases of 
this problem has been to determine just 
what attitude one should hold toward 
obedience or disobedience to the law in 
the given situation. Who could teil 


what attitude toward any of these laws, 
operating in the specific situations, is 
right ? 

The opinions were so conflicting that 
it was decided to abandon the effort to 
establish a standard of absolute right or 
wrong, and proceed on a basis of com- 
parison of attitudes in which the reac- 
tions of the children were compared to 
those of educated adults. To this end 
we sought a group, learned in the law 
and its application, and possessing a 
reputation for high moral character. 

Through the co-operation of local 
lawyers we secured the names of fifty 
lawyers in the state of Iowa of the high- 
est rating in ability and moral character. 
To each of these fifty lawyers was mailed 
a copy of the Law Attitude Test, with 
a request that he run through the test 
and answer all questions, thus indicating 
the attitude he thought desirable in all 
cases. 

Eighty or more per cent of the lawyers 
answered fifty-one of the sixty questions 
in the same way. These fifty-one answers 
were taken as a convenient measure of 
attitude toward these laws in the situa- 
tions in which they were involved. The 
fifty-one questions became the test; the 
remaining nine questions were disre- 
garded since the agreement of the 
lawyers on each was less than eighty 
per cent. 

As an interesting sidelight on the re- 
action of adults the test was also given 
to fifty of the most advanced graduate 
students in the University of Iowa in 
attendance during the winter of 1928- 
1929, selected by the heads of depart- 
ments. 

This group reacted very similarly to 
the lawyers; eighty per cent or more 
agreed on fifty-two of the sixty ques- 
tions, but they were unanimous on a less 
number of questions than were the 
lawyers. 

After applying the Spearman-Brown 
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formula the test showed a reliability of 
837+.0199. 


THE CHILDREN TESTED 


A total of 3,500 children in grades 
four to twelve, inclusive, were tested. 
They represented (1) a rural school, 
(2) a typical Iowa countyseat town, 
(3) a suburban population and (4) a 
city population. 

All the children were given Form A 
of the Otis Self-Administering tests of 
Mental Ability. The Sims Score Card 
for Socio-Economic Status (Form C) 
was used in the survey of home and 
social background. 

In scoring the test on Law Attitude, 
answers given by pupils were marked 
correct if they were the same as those 
given by eighty per cent of the lawyers. 
Answers that were opposed by at least 
eighty per cent of the lawyers were 
marked incorrect. Answers to questions 
on which at least eighty per cent of the 
lawyers did not agree were disregarded 
in scoring. In all cases, questions 
omitted were marked incorrect, provided 
that no more than three questions were 
omitted ; in the latter case, the paper was 
discarded as incomplete. 

As an additional sidelight the test was 
given also to fifty members of a civic 
club in a small Iowa city. 

The papers of all adults, including the 
lawyers, were scored on the fifty-one 
questions, established by the agreement 
of eighty per cent or more of the 
lawyers. The mean scores and the stand- 
ard deviation were then obtained on all 
adult groups and were used to compare 
with scores made by the children. 


Laws REGARDED AS UNDESIRABLE 


Only seven of the twenty laws were 
held to be desirable by all the lawyers. 
Only three of the laws were regarded as 
desirable by all the graduate group, while 
but two were so held by the civic group. 
The three prohibition laws of the test 
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were opposed by 20 per cent, 16 per cent 
and 10 per cent, respectively, of the 
lawyers, and by 10 per cent, 8 per cent 
and 8 per cent, respectively, of the grad- 
uate group. 


The forty-mile-per-hour auto speed 
law was opposed by 36 per cent of the 
lawyers, by 12 per cent of the graduate 
students, and by 40 per cent of the civic 
club. In Part II of the test, law No. 3, 
the hunting law, was endorsed by 100 
per cent of the lawyers, and by 100 per 
cent of the graduate group; yet 40 per 
cent of the former group and 62 per cent 
of the latter group did not respect a cer- 
tain Mr. Brown for refusing to disobey 
the law. 

INFLUENCE OF SEX 


At no grade level is the difference in 
attitudes of boys and girls, as indicated 
by scores on the test, large enough to 
remain constant (viz., equal to or greater 
than four times the probable error of 
the difference), except in grades eleven 
and twelve; here the difference, though 
small, persists in favor of the girls. 


INFLUENCE OF GRADE LEVEL 


If we should find a period in the 
child’s experience when his attitude 
toward law changes rapidly in relation 
to the attitude of adults, we would be in 
position to search more effectively for 
the cause of the change. If the child’s 
attitude toward law should appear to be 
nearer the adults’ while he is in the gram- 
mar grades than when he finishes the 
high school, it would be natural to infer 
that the child’s environment is respon- 
sible. 

Table I shows the mean score of each 
grade. 

It will be noted that the mean score 
tends from grade to grade to approach 
the mean score made by the lawyers; at 
no place does there appear to be a sudden 
or marked change. The study seems to 
show that the attitude of children toward 



































CHILDREN’S ATTITUDES TowARD Laws 


TABLE I 


Mean Score 


Grade Mean Score 
C PUTT ee eT eT eee er ere ees 44.07 
O vsvecewvwecuts see sud wenden deuawaas 45.53 
DT TE OT ne EEE 46.72 
T aedcucecsuddtiesésscaedaheernebebekaare 45.69 
Dona ncceecs Sivedas en eanlageeesnaueel 46.86 
DO scecwedaderevcgpheteansaaeeeeeneraeen 46.53 

UO ctawdsacscareteddknvavaleanetewewee 47.18 

Ieee ee eee perry y yee err 47.29 

DD ccuscdvccncucend seneueeeercuteduneeuee 46.08 

EBWGOES a viciis'adccsiecdperaencumadeceears 48.08 


law tends, as they advance through 
school, to approach the attitude held by 
the lawyers. 

Table II gives the mean score in Law 
Attitude made by the three adult groups 
and grades 10, 11 and 12. 


TABLE II 

Mean S$: D. 

Group Number Score (dis.) 
eee ee eee 50 48.08 2.76 
eee 50 47.58 4.27 
Cie Ciib cccvccacs 50 45.73 3.48 
Cae IOs he sxcssees 323 47.18 3.67 
Gente’ 18: o.csciccsees 389 47.29 4.83 
CHEE Wi vs ssrcccicwe 324 46.08 4.26 
It is remarkable how small is the 


difference in mean scores made by the 
adult groups and by the three upper 
grades of the school. 


INFLUENCE OF Socio-Economic STATUS 


This factor was treated just as the in- 
telligence factor was handled, except that 
the whole socio-economic range was di- 
vided into three sections and the pupils 
of each grade assigned to a section ac- 
cording to his status. 

The mean ‘scores on law attitude were 
then found and compared in each grade 
level. In all cases differences were so 
slight that we consider them negligible. 

To strengthen this part of the study 
we selected two schools in the city, one in 
the district of laboring men’s homes, the 
other in a wealthy residence portion of 
the city. In the one, the socio-economic 
status is extremely low; in the other, it 
is very high. We compared the pupils 
of these schools in their attitude toward 
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- law. We found a slight difference in 


favor of the pupils with the higher socio- 
economic status; however, the children 
of the latter school made a higher intel- 
ligence score, and when allowance was 
made for superior intelligence, socio- 
economic status appeared to have no in- 
fluence. 


INFLUENCE OF INTELLIGENCE 


The entire range of intelligence was 
divided into four sections at each grade 
level. The pupils of each grade level 
were then assigned to a section according 
to their intelligence quotient. Those with 
an I.Q. of 90 or less were placed in the 
lowest division, those whose I.Q.’s were 
above 120 in the highest division. The 
average score for each division was 
found for each grade. 

Table III shows the mean scores on 
the Attitude Test by grade and intelli- 
gence grouping. 


TABLE III 
D A 
Lowest Highest 

Grade I.Q. ¢ B LQ. 
Se evuéewe add 40 43 45 47 
ye seckanenne 42 43 46 48 
Oriuduwencads 43 46 47 48 
a -encanens a4 45 46 47 
OP eidaccaal ay 47 47 48 
Oe ncedevaces 45 46 46 45 
Pe aacavavauee 46 46 47 46 
De caeaawneede 46 46 47 48 
Te eadanuawas 45 45 46 45 


It will be observed from this table that 
attitude toward law improves with each 
intelligence level until the upper level of 
intelligence in the high school has been 
reached. 

At the highest level of intelligence in 
the high school we discover a tendency 
to fall below, or perhaps we had better 
say to deviate, from the attitude held by 
adults. The two accompanying diagrams 
‘show the influence of intelligence. Note 
the sharp drop in three of the high school 
classes at the highest intelligence level. 
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CHILDREN’s ATTITUDES TowarRD Laws 


CONCLUSIONS 


(1) Children gradually approach the 
adult attitude toward law (as measured 
by the test) as they advance through the 
grades. Children in grades 4, 5 and 6 
are farther from the adult attitude than 
are those in the high school. 

(2) The attitudes of children toward 
law approach those of adults as the 
groups rise in the scale of intelligence; 
the fourth or lowest group in the range 
of intelligence falls considerably below 
the first or highest group. However, 
this is not true of the higher grade 
levels. 

(3) There are indications that chil- 
dren of high school age who rank in the 
highest level of intelligence tend to draw 
away from the attitude held by adults. 
This group stubbornly persists in mani- 
festing an attitude that does not conform 
to that of adults. It is the influence of 
this group in grade 12 that pulls down 
the mean score of that grade. The sig- 
nificance of this finding may be far 
reaching and worthy of exhaustive re- 
search. 

(4) Sex appears to have no influence 
of consequence on attitude toward law. 
In grades 11 and 12, the girls are shown 
to have an attitude slightly nearer that 
of adults than the boys. This difference 
is small but constant. 
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(5) It appears from this study that 
socio-economic status is of no conse- 
quence in determining attitude toward 
law, as long as intelligence is held con- 
stant. 

(6) The outstanding conclusion is 
that children do not differ greatly from 
adults in their attitude toward law. The 
test locates individual cases that differ 
widely from the attitude expressed by 
mean scores, but these cases appear to 
bear no relationship to age, grade level, 
intelligence, or socio-economic status. 

(7) This study shows clearly that 
attitude toward law is approximately the 
same for children in all social and civic 
conditions whether in the rural commun- 
ity or a city environment, and is but 
slightly different from that of adults, 
whether lawyers, graduate students, or 
members of a civic club. The study 
shows a wide range of attitudes toward 
law among children as among adults, but 
the range is due to individual differences 
rather than group or class differences. 
We find a lawless attitude as frequently 
among those of high intelligence as 
among those of low intelligence; among 
those of high socio-economic status as 
among those of low socio-economic 
status. The lawless attitude seems to be 
a problem of the individual and not one 
of social, economic, or intelligence level. 








Canada’s Liquor Policy and Religion 


ERNEST THOMAS 
Field Secretary, Board of Evangelism and Social Service, United Church of Canada 


IDESPREAD interest has been 

awakened in the adoption by one 
Canadian province after another of the 
policy of government sale of liquor, and 
misunderstanding prevails owing to the 
belief that Canada has tried and rejected 
prohibition. In the sense which that 
word conveys to United States readers, 
the statement is quite untrue. What 
America understands by prohibition 
never existed in Canada except for a 
short period at the close of the war. At 
all other times manufacture of liquor 
went on undisturbed and for private 
profit ; all that was checked was the legal 
distribution of the output. Such a situa- 
tion of course invited the brewers and 
distillers to organize clandestine methods 
of distribution; and in this they suc- 
ceeded far more than some of us like to 
admit. Illicit importation also proceeded 
on a wholesale scale, as was inevitable 
in view of the enormous Canadian coast 
line remote from centers of population 
and the extremely slender provision in 
boats intended to prevent smuggling. 
This highly organized traffic successfully 
tried to divert public attention from the 
origin of the mischief in the manufac- 
ture, by denouncing the sale agent of the 
manufacturer—the bootlegger, as he was 
called. 

French authorities have publicly de- 
clared that largely owing to items with 
which they provided the press and by 
other literature as well as by financial 
aid, propaganda was so organized that 
Canadian people were led to turn from 
their partial prohibition with clandes- 


tine distribution, to the open sale of 
liquor by government vendors. It is use- 
less to pretend that the mind of the peo- 
ple is unchanged in favor of its dry 
policy. Even the Ontario Prohibition 
Union—the largest and best temperance 
organization in Canada—has now set 
forth a policy which frankly recognizes 
the undesirability of prohibiting sale until 
manufacture is also stopped. Such a 
declaration of policy invites serious criti- 
cism and will, in the judgment of some 
of us, cost us very heavily in days to 
come. Wets and drys alike meanwhile 
declare the futility of the policy which 
was maintained for ten years. 

For the religious leader and educator 
several aspects of this story invite atten- 
tion; and the first is a warning against 
the price we pay for misusing words. 
Against the strong protest of some, 
ardent dry advocates insisted on speaking 
of the provincial laws as “Provincial Pro- 
hibition.” One must allow folk to use 
words in their own way; but to take a 
term which has always meant one thing 
and use it for another is of doubtful 
ethical value. The term should never 
have been used except for the system 
which prevailed at the close of the war 
when importation and manufacture were 
forbidden. Everything else was regula- 
tion. To this day, warm hearted though 
confused advocates still speak of the sys- 
tem as “prohibition.” But in so doing 
they simply perpetuate confusion. Seek- 
ing a society without drinking customs, 
and free from any traffic in liquor, they 
appear as the supporters of a radically 
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different thing—a merely legal forbid- 
ding of the private sale of liquors pro- 
duced for private profit. Intellectual sin- 
cerity here borders close on ethical integ- 
rity. Many believe that frankness is 
the first desideratum to any fresh ad- 
vance. In this respect, one can appre- 
ciate the new declaration of the Ontario 
Prohibition Union. It at least faces what 
it thinks to be reality—though unfortu- 
nately it has tied itself up to certain 
highly questionable theories of constitu- 
tional law on which the Supreme Court 
of the Empire has hitherto decided in 
the negative, but on which some believe 
that the Court would if free from that 
decision give a different verdict today. 
Another supremely important aspect 
concerns all educators on this continent. 
During the last two generations, vigorous 
efforts were put forth to show young 
people the evil of alcoholic indulgence; 
and this education was based on the evi- 
dence confronting every child in the 
drunkard on the street, beaten wives and 
desolated homes. This experimental 
demonstration of what alcohol will pro- 
duce when freely indulged in, has been 
absent from the world of the young peo- 
ple of the present generation; and it is 
lightly supposed that information and ex- 
hortation, effective as explaining a mani- 
fest fact of experience, will be equally 
valuable without any basis in observed 
fact. Indeed, the process was reversed. 
Young people heard of “prohibition” —the 
word which should never have been used 
to describe the system under which they 
lived—and they saw on all sides evidences 
of easy access to liquor, though they saw 
only slight evidence of evil resulting 
therefrom. Compared with the condition 
familiar thirty years ago, we might say 
the evil was extinct. Social workers 
found in the diagnosis of broken families 
that whereas alcoholism was previously a 
major factor, it had now become insig- 
nificant as a cause of domestic disruption. 


The theoretical statement of the case 
against liquor lacked any basis in the 
experience of the growing youth and 
maiden. It is not easy to produce by 
symbolic or verbal presentation what can 
be done by direct observation. Drunk- 
enness was greatly diminished and largely 
concealed. Drinking, apart from its 
occasional outcome in drunkenness, filled 
small part in the public mind. 

This last remark leads to the next im- 
portant observation. We have tried to 
base on the case against acute alcoholism 
a plea for total suppression of liquor and 
drinking usages; and the public was not 
prepared to accept the logical connection. 
Tests easily reveal that a large percentage 
even of pastors still cherish beliefs about 
alcohol that have been discarded by every 
reputable physiologist. The new concep- 
tion of alcohol developed in the labora- 
tory and in the clinic has not yet taken 
possession of the ministerial mind, and 
probably has failed to command the ordi- 
nary man. Still ministers speak of “alco- 
holic stimulants,” an idea which seems 
to warrant resort to such aids, provided 
one keeps well within limits. The belief 
that alcohol is from first to last a de- 
pressant, lowering ethical and rational 
control over impulse, has yet to conquer 
the plain man, and in vast numbers of 
cases the teacher and the preacher. These 
people rest on their remembrance of the 
evil wrought by drunkenness and pay 
slight attention to the action of liquor 
apart from drunkenness. Indeed, the 
case for total abstinence is still mainly 
this: if you never drink you will never 
be drunk. And large numbers of the 
younger generation deny the cogency of 
the plea; they argue that such a case jus- 
tifies rigid regulation to prevent drunk- 
enness, but does not justify that bone dry 
prohibition which. would prevent drink- 
ing. 

Closely related to this last aspect is 
another—the reaction against exagger- 
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ated statement. In the earlier days of 
this century, reformers sought to find a 
physiological basis for total abstinence 
and a good case was made out. Total 
abstinence was shown to be reasonable 
and harmless. When advocates went far- 
ther and claimed on _ physiological 
grounds that any consumption of alcohol 
was always harmful, they went beyond 
the evidence. After all, no science can 
prove that I ought to be a Christian. 
Christian standards of value must be in- 
voked ere I can make the appeal for uni- 
versal total abstinence compelling. The 
earlier experiments have been found to 
lack precision. For instance, a great deal 
has been made of the effect of alcohol on 
germ cells in process of incubation. We 
were told of terrible results attending 
the hatching of fish eggs in a “weak 
solution” of five per cent alcohol; but 
now we know that that “weak solution” 
was eight times stronger than could ever 
exist in a living human body. The whole 
case falls. So, too, work like that of Sir 
Victor Horsley is gravely defective be- 
cause of his vagueness; when he speaks 
of the difference between drinking and 
sober families, does he designate by the 
former drunken families or families 
sober though moderately drinking? The 
statements on insanity in relation to alco- 
holism have had to be drastically revised, 
and the same applies to general state- 
ments about criminal results of drinking. 
Unfortunately for this dry cause, every 
public library has quite an assortment of 
books now showing the fallacies and de- 
fects in these pleas. And apart from 
that, the simple man hearing our lurid 
statements is unable to verify them by 
reference to the great number of people 
whom he meets who, while occasionally 
drinking, show no sign of what many 
writers have indicated as the persistent 
result of such a habit. Here again we 


come to the border line of ethical integ- 
rity and intellectual sincerity. Warm 
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hearts cannot warrant unscientific state- 
ments. Certain organizations have been 
conspicuous both in devotion to good 
causes and in statements which have 
alienated large numbers of reasonable 
people from the cause. 

The church also must consider afresh 
how far permanent ethical improvements 
are induced by persistently reminding 
young people of specific temptations. 
Does denouncing the practice of drink- 
ing—in the absence of any visible evil 
result—actually make for total abstinence 
or for adventures in drinking? How far 
is character changed in any case for the 
better by direct moral teaching? The 
Jerusalem Missionary Council, composed 
mainly of mature ecclesiastics and mis- 
sionary secretaries—a conservative group 
in all conscience—insists that the church 
in Western Christendom has committed 
itself to an un-Christian education by 
reliance on indoctrination, which had 
very small place in the programme of 
Jesus. In relation to this liquor ques- 
tion, the church must look frankly at 
this aspect of the case. No amount of 
information will of itself generate right 
emotional attitudes to any social custom. 
It is for educationalists to study anew 
the relation of all this to what are called 
temperance lessons—certainly proposals 
such as have been urged for a three 
months concentration of a child’s mind 
on the evils of alcohol cannot be justified 
on any sound educational theory. Should 
the temptation to alcoholic indulgence be 
treated as a specific evil or should it be 
dealt with more indirectly by establishing 
appropriate emotional responses to exam- 
ples of smartness and indulgence? Can 
we justify on educational grounds a life 
which is merely puritan—drab, without 
creativeness or romance, but strong in 
resistance to both? The church is con- 
cerned with something infinitely more 
positive than a negative attitude to alco- 
hol. Robert Louis Stevenson in his 
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Christmas sermon points out that it may 
be necessary for a man who would be 
kind and honest, that he become a total 
abstainer. Let him forthwith so decide, 
says Stevenson, and at once forget it. 
The removal of the barrier still leaves 
the positive achievement untouched. 
Paul bade men to stop seeking romance 
in liquor and to look for it in God. That 
is positive religion; and it may indicate 
some starting point for us. 

One last aspect demands considera- 
tion. Should the pulpit create or encour- 
age that species which we now know as 
the “political dry”? I was charged by 
my church to vote for a candidate for the 
legislature solely on the ground of his 
readiness to vote for a dry law which I 
approve. To obey, I was obliged, like 
thousands of others, to vote for a man 
who in mental training and temperament 
had no qualifications for the work of 
legislation. Can such a policy be justi- 
fied on any ethical grounds? It has 
wrought disaster on a large scale; and 
the “drys” have been forced to appear 
before the electorate as championing in- 
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effective candidates for parliament sim- 
ply because they will do my bidding in 
some matter which probably is not a 
major issue in the election. One need 
not stop to argue that the pulpit is not 
the judicial bench from which judgment 
may be passed on men and their motives. 
Rather the pulpit is the place whence 
may be exhibited the standards by which 
Christian men will judge men and poli- 
cies. But even those standards must take 
note of the ultimate, and not merely the 
immediate, aims of Christian society. We 
achieve little for that ultimate aim if we 
invoke un-Christian motives or indulge 
in violent speech or misrepresentation. 

Radical changes in propaganda and 
education are, in the opinion of the pres- 
ent writer, the indispensable prelimi- 
naries to any significant revival of the 
movement for total prohibition in Can- 
ada. For no intelligent Christian can 
sponsor a law while public opinion at 
every opportunity declares against such 
laws. Our task for the next decade is 
to produce a body of people who through 
personal abstinence have advanced to 
political dryness. 








The Adolescent in American Psychology and 
Sociology 


Jorpan D. Cavan 
Professor of Education, Rockford College 
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URING the past fifteen years, new 

psychological and sociological 
theories have been formulated which 
have changed our conception of human 
nature. Conduct has been analyzed and 
studied more objectively than ever before. 
New methods of dealing with undesirable 
conduct and of developing desirable con- 
duct have been devised. These theories, 
studies and methods have changed en- 
tirely our ideas of what adolescence is. 
They have made it necessary to discard 
or restate many older theories and con- 
cepts. 


THE BioLocicAL THEORY PASSES 


For many years, the psychology of 
adolescence was dominated by the theories 
of G. Stanley Hall, as outlined in 
Adolescence, published in 1904. In har- 
mony with his theory that the individual 
retraced in a lifetime all that the race 
had experienced since the beginning of 
life, he regarded adolescence as corres- 
ponding to some period in racial develop- 
ment when a sudden spurt in development 
occurred. ‘Adolescence is a new birth,” 
he wrote, “for the higher and more com- 
pletely human traits are now born.” He 
thought the senses undergo changes of 
structure and function at adolescence, 





1. No attempt has been made in this article to 
cover literature on delinquency, vocational guidance, 
college students or educational organization and 
methods. Each of these subjects merits an independ- 
ent article. It was originally the intention to include 
material on religious development and experience but 
the task of discovering objective studies of this type 
proved so difficult that the attempt was abandoned for 
the present. 

Reprints may be secured. Price, 15 cents each. 


that a new and poetic interest in nature 
appears, and that the migratory or 
wandering impulse shows a sudden in- 
crease. Puffer, in his book on The Boy 
and His Gang, follows Hall in his inter- 
pretation of adolescent boys. He has one 
section entitled ‘““The recapitulation theory, 
therefore, the key to boy psychology.” 
Other writers followed, including Phyllis 
Blanchard who, in her book on The 
Adolescent Girl, implies that MHall’s 
theory of recapitulation and Jung’s theory 
of the racial unconscious are identical. 
The recapitulation theory has long ago 
been laid aside as a false clue, a hopeful 
but unsubstantiated lead. Nevertheless, 
until very recently books on adolescence 
have been based on the theory that certain 
instincts and capacities either spring into 
first appearance or have a sudden spurt 
of growth at the period of adolescence. 
Since 1920, however, the instinct theory 
has been either discarded or so greatly 
modified that only very general impulses 
and tendencies are thought to be in- 
herited, and even these depend upon cul- 
tural influences for their precise manner 
of expression. Moreover, it has been 
possible to make objective studies of 
many characteristics and thus to check 
upon the time at which they appear. On 
the basis of these findings, the saltatory 
theory has been revised. Almost ail that 
remains'now of the two volumes written 
by Hall is the general stimulus they gave 
to interest in adolescence and the burden 
they have placed upon later psychologists 
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THE ADOLESCENT 


to check Hall’s theories against careful 
studies. 
PuysIcaAL GrowTH 


Adolescence is still thought of by many 
people in terms of physical maturity, due, 
no doubt, to the waning theory that the 
traits of adolescence were solely due to 
physical development. Pubescence does 
not appear at exactly the same age for all 
children. With boys, while the change 
occurs at approximately fourteen years, a 
range of three years is required to in- 
clude approximately two-thirds of a given 
group of boys (3).?. Another writer 
gives twelve to fifteen as the age of 
maturing for boys, eleven to fourteen for 
girls (4). 

Sexual maturity does not mean, how- 
ever, maturity of the entire person, nor 
even, for that matter, of the entire physi- 
cal structure. Growth in height continues 
at a brisk rate at least until the sixteenth 
year, and at a slower rate for several 
more years. Weight increases until about 
the eighteenth year for girls, when a 
steady weight is usually maintained dur- 
ing young adulthood. Various parts of 
the body and capacities attain their maxi- 
mum growth at various ages, the length 
of the skull by the seventeenth year, the 
pain limen and tapping rate by the 
eighteenth year (2, 4, 1). 

Not only is there failure of all parts 
of the body to mature at one time, but 
there is less evidence than formerly ap- 
peared for expecting in every child a sud- 
den spurt of growth at adolescence. Early 
tables of height and weight gave for each 
year the actual increase in inches or 
pounds. When these tables are given 
with each year’s increment as a percent- 
age of the total height or weight of the 
preceding year, it becomes evident that 
there is no acceleration during adoles- 
cence and that the increase is not apparent 
as a sudden burst of vitality and growth 
on the part of the child. 





2. Numbers in parentheses refer to bibliography. 
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Thus, while sometime during adoles- 
cence many physical capacities reach ma- 
turity, the maturing of any one function 
cannot be accepted as a symbol of gen- 
eral physical maturity; nor does the ma- 
turity seem to come as a sudden growth, 
but rather as the culmination of a slow 
process covering many years. 


1. Baldwin, B. T., “The Physical Growth of 
Children from Birth to Maturity.” University 
of lowa Studies in Child Welfare, Bulletin 1, 
No. 1, 1920. 

*2. Hollingworth, H. L., Mental Growth 
and Decline. Appleton, 1927. Quotes Cramp- 
ton, American Physical Education Review, XIII 
(1908), 150. 

3. Inglis, Alexander, Principles of Second- 
ary Education. Houghton Mifflin, 1918. Sum- 
marizes various theories and studies. 

*4. Koos, L. V., The American Secondary 
School. Ginn, 1927. Quotes Baldwin. 


MENTAL GROWTH 


The results of the early mental tests 
were somewhat misleading in that they 
seemed to indicate that mental growth 
ceases during early adolescence. Terman 
places the upper age limit for average 
mental growth at sixteen years (quoted 
in 4). Hollingworth (2) places a differ- 
ent age of mental maturity for children 
of inferior, average and superior bright- 
ness, at fourteen, sixteen and seventeen 
years, respectively. Freeman, however, 
who is more of a specialist in this particu- 
lar field, takes an opposing position 
(6 :346-49) : 


The popular view is that children who are 
bright in early childhood mature early, and 
therefore lose their advantage. Pupils who 
mature slowly, on the other hand, are thought 
to continue longer and catch up, at least in a 
measure, with their more precocious com- 
panions. . The prevailing scientific theory 
is quite the opposite. [and holds that 
the feebleminded child reaches a state of mental 
arrest comparatively early, that the normal 
child continues his development longer, and the 
gifted child continues to grow intellectually to 
a still later age]. A third possibility is that 
children at different levels of intelligence reach 
the culmination of their mental growth at about 
the same age. . . . [Statisical analyses of lead- 
ing tests indicate that any] .. . particular child 
reaches his level of intellectual capacity, what- 





*Stars indicate a short but well-balanced bibliography 
to guide those who wish to read recent books on 
adolescence. 
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ever that level may be, at approximately the 
same age as other children. ... there is... 
individual variation in the age of maturing... . 
[but] this variation is not correlated with in- 
telligence. . . . The bright child is as likely to 
be early or late in maturing as is the average 
child or the stupid child. 


The problem of measurements of intel- 
ligence is confused by many testers who 
do not distinguish between the objective 
evidence, as given by tests and experi- 
ments, and certain doubtful personal as- 
sumptions. One of these confusing as- 
sumptions is that there is a mystic entity, 
“the intelligence,’ which all tests given to 
one individual should record alike, rather 
than that each type of test samples some 
certain constellation of capacities. An- 
other assumption is that the “intelligence 
level,” as represented by the test score, is 
the quality of nervous system structure, 
and hence purely hereditary and finally 
determined at birth, rather than that the 
test score represents an approximate 
measurement of a selection of traits, 
partly determined by hereditary struc- 
tures in the nervous system, but partly 
by stimulations, opportunities and experi- 
ences, especially during the preschool 
years. 

These statements concerning mental 
maturity must not be misunderstood. 
They refer only to the innate capacities 
for mental effort and mean that after a 
certain age no new capacities (such as 
ability to reason or to think abstractly) 
come into activity, and that no marked 
growth in capacity of old traits occurs. 
But this does not mean that experience, 
memory or orientation of knowledge may 
not continue or increase, so that the per- 
son of forty or fifty may have an accu- 
mulated wealth of knowledges and experi- 
ences which makes him more capable 
than the adolescent. The difference is 
that between having an accumulated sup- 
ply of tools and materials for mental ac- 
tivity, and having an equal capacity to 
begin learning in a new and difficult field. 
The father is more competent than his 
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eighteen-year-old son in making money, 
applying the law to a situation, or under- 
standing the items in the morning paper. 
The son is on even terms when they begin 
together to learn some new actvity, as 
the Russian language, to fly an airplane, 
or to “take down” a motor. 


5. Dearborn, W. F., Intelligence Tests, Their 
Significance for School and Society. Houghton 
Mifflin, 1928. 

6. Freeman, F. N., Mental Tests, Their 
Principles, History and Applications. Hough- 
ton Mifflin, 1926. 

(2) Hollingworth, H. L., op. cit. 

(4) Koos, L. V., op. cit. 

7%. National Society for the Study of Edu- 
cation, Nature and Nurture. ‘Yearbook, 1928. 


Maturity oF PHysicAL, MENTAL AND 
PERSONALITY Traits Not CoINncIDENT 


The older attitude toward adolescence 
assumed that each child was in a certain 
stage of development toward individual 
maturity which included all characteris- 
tics, so that if one could measure the 
progress of one trait, one could then 
classify the child in a way which would 
describe his degree of maturity in all 
traits. The statement has already been 
made that maximum growth of all parts 
or functions of the body does not occur 
during any given period. Recent objec- 
tive studies support the view that traits 
are relatively independent, though a slight 
positive relationship is found in the 
degree of development of the different 
characteristics. This condition necessi- 
tates separate study of each characteris- 
tic, and of the relationship between each 
pair or group of traits, all of which is an 
exceedingly laborious process and blasts 
the old optimistic hope of finding one 
easily-measured index which would finally 
classify children into groups for school, 
religious, physical and social activities. 

Thorndike, in a study which touches 
upon characteristics formerly accepted 
as dominant during adolescence, con- 
cludes (19): 


It seems, therefore, fair to say that of the 
twelve matters studied, only interest in voca- 
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tions, friendship, reforming zeal and love of 
solitude are especially characteristic of adol- 
escence. These have their acme at eighteen, 
twenty, eighteen and eighteen years. The maxi- 
mum of selfishness comes before and that for 
unselfishness comes after the years from four- 
teen to twenty-two. So, also, with desire to do 
one’s duty, love of nature and love of reading. 
We must conclude then that the intellectual and 
moral picture of the high school boy as break- 
ing loose from home allegiance, full of vast 
enthusiasm, perplexed and tender in conscience, 
and the like, is likely to prove truer of the 
college boy. The picture of these changes as 
occurring so suddenly that the youth is a mys- 
tery to himself, seems true of no age. 


With reference to the relation between 
mental and physical maturity, several in- 
vestigators have found that while a slight 
positive relationship exists, the correla- 
tion is very low when differences in age 
are partialled out (9, 11, 15, 18). These 
findings refute the two theories that a 
general maturity exists for which some 
one trait is a symptom and that dull chil- 
dren mature early, brilliant ones late (9). 
Both of these exploded theories have in 
the past influenced the treatment of 
adolescents. 

Another attempt to find an index of de- 
velopment toward maturity was made in 
studying the rate of ossification of the 
carpal bones by means of x-ray measure- 
ments. Freeman, Carter and Abernethy 
(12, 8) obtained practically the same re- 
sults—that, with age held constant, the 
correlation between mental age and the 
ratio of ossification of the bones of the 
wrist is practically zero, although the ratio 
of ossification is the best measure we have 
of physiological maturity. 

The studies thus far referred to in this 
section have concerned only physical and 
mental development. Furfey (13, 14) 
has attempted to measure a group of 
traits which he calls developmental age. 
By dividing Developmental Age (D. A.), 
as secured by tests, by Chronological Age 
(C. A.), he gets a measure, the Develop- 
mental Quotient (D. Q.), in a manner 
analogous to the way the I. Q. is derived. 


Thus we say that the boy who enjoys foot- 
ball is “more mature” than the boy who enjoys 
playing house. The girl who goes to social 
dances is “more mature” than the girl who 
plays with dolls. Thus, both in our psycho- 
logical literature and in common parlance, we 
recognize a sort of growth, a species of ma- 
turity, which is quite distinct from growth in 
general intelligence. It is this kind of growth 
which I have ventured to call by the name 
developmental age (14). 

On this time-honored controversy as to 
whether children are best grouped by 
chronological age, physiological or mental 
age standards, Furfey throws this light: 
“Within a group of boys of a given age, 
we are more likely to find the larger boys 
enjoying the same type of activity than 
we are to find the brighter boys doing so.” 

It seems from these studies that it can- 
not be assumed that because a child is 
mature physically he is therefore mature 
mentally, or with reference to other per- 
sonality traits. The studies indicate 
clearly that much remains to be done in 
studying the processes by which children 
become adults. They show with some 
definiteness the relationships between phy- 
sical and mental maturity, but Furfey’s 
study is almost the only published attempt 
to study other aspects of the personality. 
Presumably one might study emotional 
maturity, growth in independence of cer- 
tain attitudes, social maturity and the like. 
And presumably maturity along these 
lines might come at very different ages 
from either physical or mental maturity. 


8. Abernethy, Ethel M., “Correlations in 
Physical and Mental Growth.” Journal of 
Educational Psychology, XVI (1925), 458-66; 
539-46. 

9. Brooks, F. D., “Organization of Mental 
and Physical Traits During Adolescence.” 
Journal of Applied Psychology, XII (1928), 
228-41. 

9a. —————, Pyschology of Adolescence. 
Houghion Mifflin, 1929. 

10. Carter, T. M., “A Study of Radiographs 
of the Bones of the Wrist as a Means of De- 
termining Anatomical Age.” Ph. D. Disserta- 
tion, University of Chicago, 1923. 

11. Cozens, F. W., “Studies of the Problems 
of the Relation of Physical to Mental Ability.” 
American Physical Education Review, (1927), 
147. 
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12. Freeman, F. N., and Carter, T. M., “A 
New Measure of the Development of the Carpal 
Bones and Its Relation to Mental and Physical 
Development.” Journal of Educational Psy- 
chology, XV (1924), 257-70. 

13. Furfey, Paul H., “Some Preliminary Re- 
sults on the Nature of Developmental Age.” 
School and Society, XXIII (1926), 183-84. 

*14, Furfey, Paul H., “Measurement of De- 
velopmental Age.” Catholic University of 
America Educational Research Bulletin, 11, No. 
10. Catholic Education Press, 1927. 

15. Gitting, I. E., “Correlation of Mental 
and Physical Traits in University of Arizona 
Freshmen Women.” American Physical Edu- 
cation Review, XXXII (1927), 569-83. 

15a. Owen, R. D., Principles of Adolescent 
Education. Ronald, 1929. 

*16. Peckstein, L. A., and McGregor, A. L., 
Psychology of the Junior High School Pupil. 
Houghton Mifflin, 1924. 

17. Sunne, Dagny, “Personality Tests: White 
and Negro Adolescents.” Journal of Applied 
Psychology, IX (1925), 256-80. 

18. Terman, Lewis M., Genetic Studies of 
Genius. Vol I, “Mental and Physical Traits 
of a Thousand Gifted Children.” Stanford 
University Press, 1925. 

19. Thorndike, E. L., “Magnitude and Rate 
of Alleged Changes at Adolescence.” Educa- 
tional Review, LIV (1917), 140-47. 


THE INTERESTS OF ADOLESCENTS 


The preceding sections have outlined 
the physical and mental growth of the 
adolescent. The physical and mental 
growth is but the background for the 
social attitudes and habits. Psycholo- 
gists no longer look solely to organic im- 
pulses and structures for the explanation 
of conduct. Growth, height, weight, 
sexual maturity, mental capacity set out- 
side limits to development, but they do 
not necessarily determine the wishes, in- 
terests, aspirations and longings of the 
adolescent. From scattered sources it is 
possible to bring together definite mate- 
rial on certain interests. 

Lehman (23, 24, 25) in his study of 
the play activities of children and young 


people found that between the ages of ' 


twelve and nineteen a complete change in 
play activities occurs. The activities com- 
mon below the age of twelve (active 
games chiefly) gradually are abandoned 
until at nineteen years none remain. A 
new set of activities begins at eleven to 


fourteen years and overlaps the childish 
ones for a few years, finally replacing 
them. At eighteen or nineteen a few en- 
tirely new activities begin. Judged by 
this statement, any recreational or educa- 
tion program should make radical adapta- 
tions in its activities and methods at the 
ages at which the changes occur. A few 
illustrations will indicate the rise and fall 
in activities. At eight years, 70 per cent 
of the girls played with dolls; at thirteen 
years, 10 per cent played with dolls; at 
sixteen years none played with dolls. At 
eight to twelve years approximately 10 
per cent of the children engaged in social 
dancing; at twenty-one years, about 75 
per cent engaged in social dancing. 

A number of studies show the favorite 
amusements of different groups. Thus a 
study (28) of the school clubs which girls 
in the Horace Mann High School liked 
best shows that 55 per cent of them liked 
athletics, 26 per cent literary and esthetic 
clubs, with lesser numbers liking social 
service (7 per cent), student government 
and social clubs (3.5 per cent each). 
Athletics were most liked by the younger 
girls, less by the two higher classes. 
Literary and esthetic activities were not 
favored by the younger girls, but show 
increasing popularity with each higher 
class. A similar study (27) made with 
students in a West Virginia high school, 
many of them from rural homes, shows 
music clubs to be the favorite, athletics 
second, dramatics third, home economics 
fourth, with art and history tying for fifth 
place. A study (22) of girls sixteen to 
twenty years old shows that swimming, 
basketball, skating and tennis are well 
liked ; social activities, dancing, motoring 
and “fellows” rate high; movies rate low. 

Lehman (25) found that activities en- 
gaged in by 25 per cent or more of late 
adolescents comprise attending lectures, 
loafing or lounging, social clubs or being 
with the gang, “dates,” social dancing, 
hiking or strolling, gymnasium work and 
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going to entertainments and concerts. In 
addition to these, boys like “just singing,” 
driving an automobile, going to parties or 
picnics and smoking; girls in addition to 
the first list like card games, “just imagin- 
ing things” and watching athletic sports. 

In contrast to the school groups are 
studies of employed girls. Ormsbee (26) 
in her study of 500 continuation school 
pupils in Philadelphia found that 44 per 
cent of the girls attended movies at least 
twice a week; almost half of the girls 
were fond of athletics; about half the 
girls were interested in some form of do- 
mestic work, this ranking next in popu- 
larity to moving pictures and dancing as 
a way of spending leisure time. Only 
thirty-seven girls out of the 500 cared for 
cooking. It was found that the girls who 
went most frequently to the movies also 
danced more, read more trashy material, 
and cared less for school work than the 
less frequent movie goers. 

Cavan’s (20) study of young business 
girls in the Y. W. C. A. shows that 25 
per cent or more do the following things 
at least once a week during some season 
of the year: Spend an evening at home, 
attend a church service, read several 
hours, help their mothers, attend girls’ 
clubs, visit friends, go to movies with 
girl friends, go on hikes or walks, attend 
education classes, spend evening alone, 
go to movies with men friends, go auto- 
mobile riding with men friends, and en- 
gage in sports with girl friends. 

*20. Cavan, Ruth Shonle, Business Girls, A 


Study of Their Interests and Problems. Re- 


ligious Education Association, 1929. 

21. Cook, Inez and Goodrich, T. V., “How 
High School Pupils Spend Their Time.” 
School Review, XXXVI (1928), 771-79. 

22. Courtenay, Elizabeth M., “Interests of 
the Adolescent Girl.” Journal of Education 
(1927), 443ff. 

23. Lehman, H. C., “Growth Stages in Play 
Behavior.” Pedagogical Seminary, XXX 
(1926), 273-88, 

24, ———_—_—— “Play Activities of Persons 
of Different Ages.” Ibid., 250-72. 
and Witty, P. A., Psy- 
chology of Play Activities. Barnes, 1927. 


*25. 








*26. Ormsbee, Hazel G. The Young Em- 

ployed Girl. Woman’s Press, 1927. 
_27. Stanforth, A. T., “Study of Social At- 
titudes of a Group of High School Boys and 
Girls.” School and Society, XXVI (1927), 
723-26. 

28. Sturtevant, S. M., and Fleming, C. W., 
“Extra-Curricular Activities from the View- 
point of the High School Girl.” Teachers Col- 
lege Record, XXVIII (1927), 884-89. 


READING INTERESTS 


Numerous studies of the reading inter- 
ests of children have been made. A re- 
cent survey (33) of the magazines volun- 
tarily read by high school boys and girls 
shows that the favorite magazines read 
by the boys (25 per cent or more) were 
Saturday Evening Post, American Maga- 
zine, Western Story Magazine and Ameri- 
can Boy. Those read by 25 per cent or 
more of the girls were the American 
Magazine, Ladies Home Journal, Cosmo- 
politan and Saturday Evening Post. Six- 
teen per cent of the boys and 9.3 per cent 
of the girls read Whiz Bang, and 12.2 per 
cent of the girls read True Story Maga- 
zine. Fifteen per cent of the boys and 
10.3 per cent of the girls read the Literary 
Digest, the only general news magazine 
mentioned by either group. In general, 
the girls tend to read the women’s and 
home magazines, and the boys the 
mechanical and general story magazines. 
Small percentages of boys read Popular 
Mechanics, Popular Science Monthly, 
Scientific American, Radio Digest and 
Radio News. No girls read these maga- 
zines. 

Cavan (20) gives a summary of several 
reports in her study of the young girl 
clerical worker. For convenience, maga- 
zines are divided into three types, maga- 
zines of general information, such as 
Literary Digest, magazines with good 
fiction and some informational articles, 
such as the Pictorial Review or Saturday 
Evening Post, and magazines containing 
only stories of low value, such as J Con- 
fess or Hot Dog. Several studies show 
that approximately three per cent of in- 
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dustrial girls read the first type, 50 to 65 
per cent the second type, and 32 to 48 per 
cent the third type (31, 26). Among 
young clerical workers, who have on the 
average two to four years more school- 
ing than the industrial workers, 27 per 
cent read the first type, 73 per cent the 
second, while none of the group studied 
acknowledged reading the third type. 

A study by Rasche (32) of the reading 
interests of continuation school girls in 
Milwaukee (girls who are employed but 
under the legal age for leaving school) 
shows that the favorite magazines, in 
order of preference, are True Story, 
Colliers, American Magazine, Woman's 
Home Companion, Ladies Home Journal, 
True Romance, Photoplay, Love Story 
Magazine, Red Book and Pictorial Re- 
view. 

There is apparently a marked differ- 
ence during adolescence between the in- 
terests of boys and of girls as shown by 
their reading. There is also a marked dif- 
ference between the interests of girls who 
leave school early in their high school 
course and those who complete high 
school, as well as a difference between 
girls (and presumably boys) of the same 
age who are in high school and those who 
are employed. There is perhaps a cer- 
tain stimulus toward good reading, even 
when done voluntarily, during school 
years, whereas the young employed girl 
has for her guide no teacher, but only the 
taste of her friends and what she sees 
advertised or displayed on the news- 
stands. The tendency is for young girls 
to favor romantic stories, whether of the 
better type in the women’s magazines or 


of the lurid type in the “true story”. 


magazine. 
(20) Cavan, op. cit. 
31. Jefferis, Angelina W., Study of the 


Reading Interests of Young People in Indus- 
try. Master’s Thesis, The University of Chi- 
cago, 1927. Also summary of the same in In- 


dependent Education, XXX (August, 1928), 
48-49, 
(26) Ormsbee, op. cit. 
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32. Rasche, W. F., The Reading Interests 
of Young Workers. Vocational Education 
Monograph, No. 9. Milwaukee Vocational 


School, 1925. 
33. Severance, H. O., “Magazines Which 
School Review, 


High School Pupils Read.” 
XXXIV (1926), 587-590. 

*34. Walter, Henrietta R., Girl Life in 
America, A Study of Backgrounds. National 
Committee for the Study of Juvenile Reading, 
1 Madison Avenue, New York City. 


INTEREST IN SEX AND Love AFFAIRS 

While many studies of primitive peopie 
outline the puberty ceremonies through 
which the girl or boy is initiated into 
adult life, no account has been published 
which interprets the puberty and adoles- 
cent customs of primitive people, except 
the recent book by Margaret Mead, called 
Coming of Age in Samoa. Miss Mead 
draws a vivid picture of the village life in 
Samoa, the freedom and lack of privacy 
regarding sexual matters, the birth of 
children, and so forth, and the almost 
total lack of rebellion or mental conflicts 
among young people. The story thus 
told is in startling contrast to the books 
appearing in America on rebellious and 
perplexed youth. 

The most detailed studies of sexual 
practices among Amiericans have been 
made by Katherine Bement Davis of 
1,000 women college graduates, and G. V. 
Hamilton of 100 men and 100 women 
(36, 39). The information contained in 
these studies is somewhat startling and 
quite contradictory to many cherished be- 
liefs. From these and other studies listed 
below, it is possible to draw the follow- 
ing conclusions: 

Twenty-one per cent of the men studied 
by Hamilton and 22 per cent of the 
women were curious about sex before the 
age of six, and 61 per cent of the men and 
41 per cent of the women were curious 
before the age of twelve. In other words, 
curiosity about sex was an active interest 
before adolescence. 

Love affairs for both men and women 
increased until the years twelve to fifteen, 
when the average was more than one per 
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person. There was then a slight decrease 
in the number of love affairs until the 
age of twenty-five. An acute interest in 
sex was felt by more than 54 per cent of 
the boys before the age of sixteen. 
Among the women, many had never ex- 
perienced such an interest and those who 
did, felt it between the ages of sixteen and 
twenty (39). That these are critical 
years for girls is evident from the ages 
of unmarried mothers. Furfey (38), in 
summarizing twelve studies of unmarried 
mothers, states that 4.0 per cent of the 
mothers were under sixteen, 13.6 per cent 
were between sixteen and eighteen, and 
30.5 per cent were between eighteen and 
twenty-one years of age. 

Studies also show that auto-eroticism 
is extremely common, and that it begins 
at an early age. Hamilton found its first 
occurrence in 64 per cent of the men and 
44 per cent of the women before the age 
of twelve, while an additional 23 per cent 
of the men and 8 per cent of the women 
began the practice between the ages of 
twelve and fifteen. Among a group of 
unmarried women, Davis found that 39.9 
per cent had begun the practice before 
eleven years of age, 17.3 per cent between 
the ages of eleven and fifteen, 14.8 per 
cent between the ages of sixteen and 
twenty-two, 18.5 per cent in the remain- 
ing years of the twenties. According to 
Davis’ study, the practice seemed to have 
none of the dire effects after marriage 
sometimes predicted for it. 

These data refer rather directly to indi- 
vidual and elemental sexual reactions. 
There is of course another side, the rela- 
tions of girls and boys and their regula- 
tion by conventions and moral standards. 
Studies which have concerned themselves 
with love-making or “petting” show that 
this is quite common among young people. 
In one group of 177 college girls, 92 ad- 
mitted that they petted with boys (42). 
In a small discussion group of 23 Chicago 
Y. W. C. A. girls, 14 stated that they 
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had petted, 9 had not (20). Their atti- 
tudes ranged all the way from fear and 
anger at any suggestion of petting to a 
feeling of offense if the man did not offer 
to pet. 

Interest in marriage is almost universal. 
Replying to the question, “Do you look 
forward to being married?” 85.5 per cent 
of a group of business girls and 85 per 
cent of a group of students in a women’s 
college answered in the affirmative (20). 

(20) Cavan, op. cit. 

35. Davenport, F. I., “Adolescent Interests, 
A Study of the Sexual Interests and Knowl- 
edge of Young Women.” Archives of Psy- 
chology, X (1923), 1-62. 

36. Davis, Katharine Bement, “A Study of 
Certain Auto-Erotic Practices.” Mental 
Hygiene, Part I in VIII (1924), 668-723; Part 
II in IX (1925), 28-59. 

*37. Elliott, Grace Loucks and Bone, Harry, 
The Sex Life of Youth. Association Press, 
1929. 

38. Furfey, Paul H., Social Problems of 
Childhood. Macmillan, 1929. 

39. Hamilton, G. V., A Research in Mar- 
riage. Boni, 1929. 

40. Hughes, W. L, Sex Experiences of 
Boyhood. Abstract, in Social Hygiene, XII 
(1926), 262-73. 

*41, Mead, Margaret, Coming of Age in 
Samoa. Morrow, 1928. 

42. Smith, G. F., “Certain Aspects of the 
Sex Life of the Adolescent Girl.” Journal. of 
Applied Psychology (1924), 347-50. 


THE PERSONALITY OF THE ADOLESCENT 


In addition to the carefully made objec- 
tive studies, each on some special trait of 
adolescence, such as those which have 
been outlined, there are a number of 
more loosely made studies, which are 
nevertheless illuminating in giving a pic- 
ture of the adolescent as a person and in 
providing a hypothesis for interpreting 
adolescent behavior. These studies are 
chiefly found in the literature of the 
mental hygienists and the sociologists, 
where the approach is made from the 
point of view of analyzing the complete 
personality perhaps of but one person 
rather than some particular trait in a large 
number of persons in order to establish 
a norm (the characteristic method of the 
psychologists and educationalists). 

While the physiological development is 
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not overlooked in these studies, the em- 
phasis is placed upon the cultural patterns 
into which the adolescent is expected to 
fit, and particularly upon the conflicting 
patterns which lay claim to his interest 
and attention. Nor is the interest in 
physiological development based upon 
maturing impulses alone, but rather in 
the failure of the adolescent so to orient 
conflicting impulses that he may act with 
consistency or to find in his social life 
satisfactions sufficient to meet his inter- 
ests. Jessie Taft states the point of view 
when she says (57): 

If one thinks of human life as the continuous 
struggle of a segmental organism so to organ- 
ize its various needs and interests with rela- 
tion to a social and physical environment that 
it goes forward successfully—satisfying itself 
and winning social approval at the same time; 
striking a balance between a dynamic safety at- 
tained by courageous, intelligent action and a 
static safety that means regression and avoid- 
ance of action ; substituting, as far as intelli- 
gence permits, expression for repression, inde- 
pendence for dependence, objective for subjec- 
tive, and concrete interests for dreams—then 
adolescence inevitably presents a crisis, a possi- 
ble turning-point, a place where the struggle 
must necessarily be more aggressive and effort- 
ful if it is to result advantageously for the or- 
ganism. 

And again, 

[Adolescence] is the point at which the indi- 
vidual takes on two selves. To adults around 
him, he is still a child when they wish him to 
conform to their desires; when he fails to ac- 
cept authority and brings down condemnation 
for his behavior, he is reproached by the adult 
in terms:‘of his age and approaching manhood. 
. But when Jimmie asserts his independ- 
ence, he is quickly returned to the unfree state 
of childhood. Inside of Jimmie, a similar con- 
flict rages. At times he feels himself a free, 
independent individual who can go forth cour- 
ageously into the world, leaving the oppressive 
weight of family authority and interference far 
behind him. But there are moments when he 
seems so helpless and alone in an uncharted 
country that nothing short of his mother’s re- 
assuring presence brings any relief. 


The bases of these conflicts are classi- 
fied by different authors under various 
headings. One useful classification lists 


the factors under constitutional factors, 
inadequate or harmful habits and atti- 
tudes built up in the family life during 
childhood, stresses met in adjusting to 
new situations when the adolescent goes 


to college or to work, and special exig- 
encies (51). 

Most of the writers emphasize the in- 
fluence of the early life of the child and 
the absolute necessity for the adolescent 
to establish emotional independence from 
his parents. Leta S. Hollingworth (50), 
in particular, has an excellent discussion 
in which she speaks of the period of 
adolescence as a period of psychological 
weaning, which is necessary before the 
child may become independent. 

On the other hand, other writers em- 
phasize the need for more carefully di- 
rected confidence between parents and 
adolescents and for a definite attempt on 
the part of parents to understand their 
children and guide them. Van Waters 
(58), in particular, emphasizes this point 
in her discussions of girls who have vio- 
lated conventional standards of conduct. 
Groves (49) speaks of the futile efforts 
of parents to force their children into 
the mold of their own youth and of 
parents who by design or accident neg- 
lect their children. 

In recent years, a number of brief 
studies have been published, chiefly in 
Mental Hygiene, the journal of the Na- 
tional Committee for Mental Hygiene, 
concerning the problems of college stu- 
dents. These will not be discussed here. 
They point specifically to the added stress 
of a new environment and the difficulty 
which some young people have in adapt- 
ing to a new and impersonal situation the 
habits which served them satisfactorily in 
the old intimacy of family and school- 
room. Another such period of adjust- 
ment comes when the young person enters 
upon a vocation. This adjustment comes 
for many boys and girls at the sixteenth 
year or earlier. Difficulties of choosing 
an occupation, fear of losing jobs, and 
earlier established personality traits which 
help or hinder in the adjustment are dis- 
cussed in the various books and articles. 


43. Bingham, Anne, “The Application of 
Psychiatry to High School Problems.” Mental 
Hygiene, IX (1925), 1 
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44, Blanchard, Phyllis, “The ‘Flapper’ and 
Social Evolution.” Journal of Applied 
Sociology, X (1926-27), 440-45. 

45. Boorman, W. R., Developing Personality 
in Boys; The Social Psychology of Adolescence. 
Macmillan, 1929. 

45a. ———————, Personality in the Teens. 
(To be published by Macmillan.) 

(20.) Cavan, op. cit. 

46. Cavan, J. T. and R. S. (‘Manuscript in 
preparation on adolescent personality). 

46a. Elliott, Grace L., Understanding the 
Adolescent Girl. Holt, 1930. 

47. Furfey, Paul H., The Gang Age, A 
Study of the Preadolescent Boy and His 
Recreational Needs. Macmillan, 1926. 

48. Greene, Elizabeth, “Results of Five 
Years’ Psychiatric Work in New York City 
High Schools.” Mental Hygiene, XI (1927), 
542-57, 

49. Groves, E. R., “The Social Ordeal of the 
Adolescent,” in Some Talks on Adolescence. 
Chicago Association for Child Study and Parent 
Education, 1929. 

(2.) Hollingworth, Harry L., op. cit. 

*50. Hollingworth, Leta S., The Psychology 
of the Adolescent. Appleton, 1928. 

51. Menninger, K. A., “Adaptation Difficul- 
ties in College Students.” Mental Hygiene, XI 
(1927), 529-31. 

52. Mudge, E. L., The Psychology of Later 
Adolescence. Methodist Book Concern, 1926. 

53. Varieties of Adolescent Experience. 
Century, 1926. 

(26.) Ormsbee, of. cit. 

54. Pruette, Lorine, “What’s Happening in 
the Day Dreams of the Adolescent Girl?” 
Journal of Social Hygiene, X (1924), 419-24. 

55. Richmond, Winifred, The Adolescent 
Girl, A Book for Parents and Teachers. Mac- 
millan, 1926, 

56. Schwab, S. I. and Veeder, B. S., The 
Adolescent. Appleton, 1929. 

*57. Taft, Jessie, “Mental Hygiene Problems 
of Normal Adolescence.” Mental Hygiene, V 
(1921), 741-51. 

*58. Van Waters, Miriam, Youth in Conflict, 
Republic, 1926. 

59. Vocational Guidance Magazine, published 
by Bureau of Vocational Guidance, Harvard 
University. 

60. Wembridge, Eleanor R., “The Girl 
= Survey Graphic (May, 1928), 156ff. 

——— Other People’s Daughters. 
Houghton Mifflin, 1926, 

——- “The Perfect Girl and Her 
Boy Friend.” In Some Talks on Adolescence. 
Chicago Association for Child Study and 
Parent Education, 1929. 


CULTURAL PATTERNS 


In another group of studies the influ- 
ences of community, family and gang are 
emphasized. Thomas (70) approaches 
the problem by first positing four innate 


wishes for which every individual must 
have satisfaction—response, security, new 
experience and recognition. Even though 
the reader may not wish to accept these 
particular four wishes as the spring- 
boards of action, the line of Thomas’ 
argument is helpful. For most situa- 
tions, Thomas contends, the group or 
community has defined the right and 
wrong ways in which these wishes may 
be expressed. For instance, the large 
group says marriage is a satisfactory way 
of securing response, but that prostitu- 
tion is not. New situations arise, how- 
ever, in which the individual finds no 
group dictum and follows his own im- 
pulses; also, conflicting standards are 
found between which the individual must 
make his choice; moreover, especially in 
homes of low standards, the children are 
not taught the acceptable community 
standards. Thus in many situations, the 
young person does not follow the best 
established group dictates in satisfying 
his wishes, but rather follows his own 
unregulated impulses. Thomas’ theory is 
given in some detail, since it has influ- 
enced many sociological investigators of 
adolescent personality and conduct. 

The gang has long been of interest to 
psychologists and sociologists. Puffer ex- 
plained the gang in terms of the recapitu- 
lation theory and the sudden awakening 
of instincts of gregariousness, wandering 
and the like. The exact reversal of this 
individualistic explanation is found in 
Thrasher’s (71) study of adolescent gang 
boys. He concluded from a study of Chi- 
cago gangs that the gang developed only 
in areas of marked social disorganization 
where family, school, church and com- 
munity failed to provide adequately for 
the training and the interests of boys. The 
gang, in other words, represents the boys’ 
own efforts to fulfill their urgent drives 
and in these communities where it thrives 
it has become a social pattern which the 
boy follows, and because he finds the 
gang more stimulating and more satisfy- 
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ing than other groups he gives it pref- 
erence. 

Shaw (67, 68, 69) has discovered that 
among boys delinquency in Chicago is 
found chiefly in certain disorganized sec- 
tions and that the further a community 
lies from the ring of decay around the 
center of the city and the nearer one ap- 
proaches the well-organized suburban 
communities, the less delinquency there is. 
By tracing delinquency back for a number 
of years, he found that no matter what 
racial or national group lives in these dis- 
organized communities, the delinquency 
rate is always high. In other words, 
there are elements in the social pattern 
which contribute to the disorganization 
and delinquency of the boys who live in 
these communities. 

In a comparison of the backgrounds 
and treatment of delinquent boys in Chi- 
cago and in Boston, Healy and Bronner 
(64) indicate the effect upon conduct of 
different social factors. And in a later 
publication, Healy and his associates (65) 
point out the influence upon conduct of 
different types of foster homes. 

Studies of another type have compared 
the difference in educational experiences 
of children from different occupational, 





TABLE I 


Number of children in high schools of four 
cities, from each occupational group, for every 
thousand males over 45 years of age, engaged 
in that occupation in the four cities according 
to the federal census for 1916. Data from 
16,283 high school students (Counts, refer- 
ence 63.) 
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and hence different economic and social 
groups. Americans, when comparing 
their school systems with those of the 
rest of the world, are inclined to boast 
that the American systems are democratic. 
Recent studies indicate that much remains 
to be done before “equality of opportu- 
nity” is actually available to all children 
regardless of where they happen to be 
born, their race, or the occupational, eco- 
nomic or social status of their families. 
The classic study by Counts (63) investi- 
gated the degree to which the various oc- 
cupational groups are served by our pres- 
ent set-up of schools for adolescents. Ta- 
bles I and II will illustrate his findings. 

The typical statement in Table I of the 
discrepancies in the service given by sec- 
ondary schools becomes more significant 
when we contrast the proportion found 
for each group who are just beginning 
secondary education with those finishing 
the high school course. (Table II.) 

A vigorous and emotional statement of 
the position that present day schools for 
adolescents violate the principle of democ- 
racy by slighting certain groups in pre- 
paring for life and work is found in 
Prosser and Allen (66). 

From these studies it is evident that 
there is a tendency to look for the signifi- 
cant forces in shaping adolescent conduct 
and experiences partly in the social and 
cultural factors rather than solely in the 
physical or mental urges of the adolescent 
himself. The adolescent is what he is, 
partly because of the particular family, 
occupational group, school or church 
group into which he happens to be born. 

63. Counts, G. S., “Selective Character of 
American Secondary Education.” Supplemen- 
tary Education Monograph No. 19. University 
of Chicago Press. 

64. Healy, William, and Bronner, Augusta, 
Delinquents and Criminals—T heir Making and 
Unmaking. Macmillan, 1926. 

*65. Healy, William, et al., Reconstructing 
Behavior in Youth, A Siudy of Problem Chil- 
dren in Foster Families. Knopf, 1929. 

66. Prosser, 'C. A., and Allen, C. R., Have 


We Kept the Faith? America at the Cross- 
roads in Education. Century, 1929. 
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TABLE II 


Showing for each occupational group the 
number of students in the senior year for every 
100 in the freshman year of the high school. 
(Counts, reference 63.) 
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68. “Delinquency and the Social Sit- 
uation.” Religious Education, XXIV (1929), 
409ff. 

69. — , Delinquency Areas. Univer- 
sity of Chicago Press, 1929. 
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CONCLUSION 








The material on adolescence falls into 
four major groups. There are still in 


circulation books which date from the 
period when a purely physical explana- 
tion (recapitulation theory, instincts, and 
the like) of adolescence was current. 
There is a growing quantity of material, 
chiefly in psychological and educational 
journals, which study some one trait or 
interest of adolescents, seeking to estab- 
lish norms, peaks of development, and 
inter-relationships between various traits 
and interests. Enough of these norms 
would give a complete picture of the 
“average” adolescent, and would establish 
a standard against which any individual 
might be measured. 

Concerned less with norms for adoles- 
scents in general and more with “how 
the adolescent got that way,” mental 
hygienists, psychoanalysts and some so- 
cial psychologists have published a large 
number of general discussions and quote 
“case stories” of the emotional conflicts 
and difficulties which the adolescent ex- 
periences in substituting for the interests 
and habits of the child, the interests and 
habits of the adult. 

Another group of studies concerns the 
effect of group and cultural patterns and 
standards on the adolescent, and the way 
in which his conduct conforms to certain 
patterns or conflicts with others. 
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What Is Christian Education?* 
Reviewed by Edward L. Schaub and Ernest J. Chave 


DUCATION is a process which far 
transcends that of training. It is 
not to be confused with the molding in- 
fluences of nature or society in so far as 
these lead simply to the modification of 
neutral structures, the inculcation of hab- 
its or indoctrination. In the case of edu- 
cation — wherever actualities adumbrate 
ideal possibilities there is a recog- 
nition of ethical personality. Hence 
there is an appeal to the activities 
of selective attention, discrimination, in- 
terpretation and creative endeavor. Strict- 
ly speaking, therefore, the enterprise of 
education is one that emanates from and 
is directed to persons; it is one, also, that 
aims at the increase of personality. Es- 
sential to it is that development of sen- 
sitive alertness to the possibilities of 
achieving enhanced values and moral 
power which results from active partici- 
pation in intellectual or practical tasks, 
and which thus cultivates originality, and 
fruits in profounder and more spiritual- 
ized personal, and therefore social, life. 
But what, then, shall we say of Chris- 
tian education? Wherein does it consist ? 
The importance of this question has long 
been recognized, yet the weight of its 
‘import will to many, perhaps, become 


clear only in the course of the penetrating © 


and forceful discussion through which 
Professor Coe develops his answer there- 
to. Moreover, along with an intensified 
realization of the basic character of the 

* What Is Christian Education? By George A. 


Coe. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1929. Pp. 
300, $2.50. 


issues involved, serious readers of What 
Is Christian Education? will doubtless 
experience a genuine challenge in the re- 
ply that is proposed. For this reply is 
not stereotyped but expresses a vision at 
once far-seeing, radical and deeply rever- 
ent. It could have been projected only 
by one who through long years has been 
an exemplarly alert and self-critical par- 
ticipant in Christian education, in the 
triple capacity of a growing personality, 
a devoted stimulus to the growth of per- 
sonality in others and an effective coun- 
selor to those preparing themselves for 
the responsibilities of teachers. To intro- 
duce at once the writer’s conclusion, we 
quote the sentence which comprises the 
whole of his final chapter: Christian edu- 
cation “is the systematic, critical examina- 
tion and reconstruction of relations be- 
tween persons, guided by Jesus’ assump- 
tion that persons are of infinite worth, 
and by the hypothesis of the existence of 
God, the Great Valuer of Persons.” 
The word “is” in the title of the vol- 
ume does not bear an exclusively de- 
scriptive connotation. The query indeed 
leads to an examination of what as a 
matter of fact now does characterize that 
education which is carried on by churches 
which conceive themselves as within the 
tradition of Christianity. Primarily, how- 
ever, the discussion is directed to the 
problem as to what such education should 
be. At this point, serious methodological 
difficulties present their menace. How 


avoid a certain unscientific arbitrariness 
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and subjectivity in the construction of the 
ideal sought? Professor Coe proceeds by 
singling out defects and possible improve- 
ments “from standpoints already accepted 
as Christian within the system itself,” 
and he believes that in so doing he pro- 
poses “no importation within Christian- 
ity, no accommodation to anything outside 
itself.” It is admitted, I take it, that 
Christianity has itself, in the course of 
its history, taken up elements from non- 
Christian sources (such, for example, as 
the Socratic ideal and method of educa- 
tion) and in consequence we may now 
find such elements within the Christian 
system itself, though enmeshed with, or 
alongside of, other obviously prominent 
even though radically divergent concep- 
tions and practices. To single out some 
or one of the component principles as the 
most vital and signficant of all, and then 
to use the former for purposes of crit- 
icism of existing conditions and of direc- 
tion for future procedure, may indeed 
lead to desirable results, though it would 
be too much to claim that one thus com- 
pletely escapes the dangers of personal 
bias and subjectivity. Our author, to be 
sure, may reply that the principles he se- 
lects as normative are such as follow 
from, or at any rate do not conflict with, 
“Jesus’ assumption that persons are of 
infinite worth.” Even so, it is not obvi- 
ous that the original meaning of this as- 
sumption was precisely that which is util- 
ized by Professor Coe to determine which 
of the elements that have come to com- 
pose Christian education as we today find 
it are most significant, ethically and ra- 
tionally, and are therefore authoritative 
as principles of criticism and as guides 
to educational reconstruction. 

The further question here arises 
whether Professor Coe has not somewhat 
arbitrarily imported the word “Christian” 
into his title—that is, whether he has not 
as a matter of fact and of logic simply 
set forth what he conceives to be the na- 
ture of the process worthy to be called 
educational. To be sure, he alludes in 
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his final sentence to “the hypothesis of 
the existence of God, the Great Valuer of 
Persons”; and not the least commendable 
feature of his discussion is the impres- 
sive way in which it sets forth the em- 
ergence of personal life from and within 
the order of impersonal nature, and also 
the extent to which educative are brought 
into relation with cosmic processes. But 
the considerations advanced to confirm the 
thesis that reality is loaded in favor of 
personality, or that there is a God, that 
He is a stimulus in the spirits of men, 
and that He possesses the nature of a 
“Great Valuer of Persons” are admittedly 
confronted by very strong considerations 
to the contrary. Nor can one judge co- 
ercive the analysis presented to show that 
“my choosing, at the point where it is 
most appreciative of personality, most 
broadly and deeply assertive, is a yield- 
ing,” and that this implies a “general, in- 
terfused selection within our particular 
choices,” and manifests “an interfused 
personality, or God” (pp. 93 f.). 

Turning to the credit side of the mat- 
ter, these comments may serve by im- 
plication to suggest a feature of un- 
doubted merit in the study before us. In 
proportion as we treat seriously the prob- 
lems of personal growth and of educa- 
tion—whether we conceive this as Chris- 
tian or otherwise—it is of importance that 
we be clearly conscious of the logic of our 
procedure, and that we concern ourselves 
with the place of persons withip nature 
as a whole and thus with certain funda- 
mental metaphysical issues. These are 
extraordinarily baffling matters, leaving a 
large uncharted domain even in case one 
succumbs to the temptation of passing 
considerably beyond the limits of available 
evidence. Nevertheless, the issues de- 
mand the most considered treatment pos- 
sible, and Professor Coe does vastly more 
than merely suggest what is involved, in 
the way of method and of metaphysical 
doctrine, in any thorough-going preoccu- 
pation with the significant question to 
which he has dedicated his book. 
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With rare acumen, the author shows 
that Christian education has hitherto been 
primarily transmissive in character. It 
has been dominated by the belief that 
truth has somehow come within our ken, 
that the lines of confuct required by 
morality are known to us, and that we 
possess sources of authority which we 
must pass along to succeeding generations 
through instruction, ritualistic procedure, 
preaching, conversion or mystical expe- 
riences. In revolt therefrom, we are urged 
to take our orientation in a determination 
to “awaken personality and to help it to 
rich self-activity in a society of persons.” 
Learning to be a Christian, we are told, 
means the acquisition of discrimination, 
criticism and free creativity through fel- 
lowship with others in the ethical quest. 
Not through a contemplation of the beau- 
tiful or of finished goodness but through 
a heed to evil and to its emergencies may 
we expect to develop personality and to 
acquire an insight into godliness. Our 
curriculums and methods must therefore 
be organized upon the basis of unsolved 
problems and unfinished tasks ; these must 
call forth a genuine pooling of personal 
energies and evoke a realization that the 
activity is one in which all, both young 
and old, are at once recipients and con- 
tributors. Our primary task is to create 
a new world such as may afford en- 
larged possibilities for the cultivation of 
personal life. Indeed “we cannot be 
Christian unless we take upon ourselves 
the burdens and the risks of re-creating 
in some measure our Christianity itself” 
(p. 32). It is in our co-operative endeav- 
ors for personal expansion and enrich- 
ment that we find the path and the goals 
of Christian education and attain to such 
consciousness as may be vouchsafed to us 
of the “indwelling Christ” and of the 
“Holy Spirit” who “bears witness to 
Jesus and to God” (p. 77). The only 
genuinely trausmissive education is one 
that leads to the perpetuation of a deter- 
mined spirit of personal discovery, and 
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that brings about the conservation of the 
vision and power which have throughout 
the ages been the sources alike of the 
sense of reality and of spiritual progress. 
The rightful place of tradition and au- 
thority in the development of the free per- 
son is not “at all to determine in advance, 
apart from his own self-activity, what he 
shall think or what he shall value, but to 
stimulate him to take notice of facts, dis- 
tinctions, and issues that he might over- 
look, and to make clear—not to make per- 
suasive—the reasonings and valuations of 
his neighbors and of his predecessors” 
(p. 97). 

Persons, Coe points out, can maintain 
themselves as such only by ceaseless grow- 
ing, by the perpetual thinking and doing 
of something different, “all of which 
amounts to continuously repenting and 
continuously entering upon new life” (p. 
214). The conditions and procedures of 
personal and social life must likewise be 
objects of perpetual reconstruction and 
fresh creation. Nevertheless, something 
there is that is permanent and unchang- 
ing, something that represents an ulti- 
mate and abiding principle of criticism 
and guidance. This may be summed up, 
in its two aspects, as: “Approach all per- 
sons in the spirit of respect or ethical 
love; approach all facts in the spirit of 
science” (p. 178). 

Professor Coe’s chapters on how we 
become persons and why it is that scien- 
tific method is a necessary expression of 
personality should be neglected by no edu- 
cator; and his suggestions as to how 
Christian education might be made more 
effective, how it might invigorate the 
church, and how it might prepare 
the way for rewarding philosophic in- 
sights are perhaps as convincing as any- 
thing in the literature on these subjects. 
Once again he has placed his generation 
under heavy obligations to him. 

Epwarp L. Scuaus 


Northwestern University 
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HERE may be some dispute as to 

whether this is Coe’s best book, but 
there is no question as to its masterly 
criticism of existing conditions and its 
positive creative contribution for recon- 
struction of Christian education. The au- 
thor, who graduated from the classroom 
three years ago, gives no sign of having 
quit his scientific studies or of having re- 
tired from the front line trenches. In 
each of his books he takes one central 
revolutionizing principle, gathers his facts, 
then pursues the enemy with relentless 
logic. His main attack in the present vol- 
ume is directed against transmissive edu- 
cation and the Christian institutions that 
fail to recognize the worth of persons and 
the educational necessity of active self- 
affirmation. Taking the great Jerusalem 
Conference on Missions (1928) as a glar- 
ing illustration of the deficiencies in the 
present system of Christian education, 
and then analyzing the conditions in 
America along similar lines, he puts in 
contrast the older methods of transmissive 
education and the newer ones evolving in 
progressive education today, character- 
ized by creative self-activity of persons. 
“To educate in the Christian Sense,” Coe 
says, “is at least this: to awaken person- 
ality and to help it to rich self-activity in 
a society of persons.” 


Some of the important stresses in this 
book may be summed up as follows: 


(1) Both in the mission fields and in 
America, organized Christianity lacks a 
real curriculum and clear objectives; it 
fails to deal with the cultural forces of 
society ; it does not make clear the irre- 
ducible functions of religious education ; 
it is handicapped by part-time teachers 
and a faulty technique of teaching. 


(2) Religion has a transmissive ele- 
ment, but the most vital part is that which 
changes in the very act of teaching, the 
personality-principle of values. 
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(3) Self-activity of persons under 
guidance is the essential character of the 
educational process, and this is true for 
both the younger groups and for adults. 
Religious experience of values comes by 
participation in great human enterprises. 

(4) The life-situation method is the 
only approach to satisfactory Christian 
education, but it is subject to grave dan- 
gers in its working, and especially with 
teachers and preachers bound by old 
transmissive habits and sentimental re- 
gard for old forms. 

(5) The problems that pupils must 
meet should be enlarged in the curricu- 
lum of religious education so that dissat- 
isfactions are produced that do not spon- 
taneously arise, and so that difficulties are 
grappled with that would never have been 
seen or willingly faced except under wise, 
mature guidance. 

(6) The authority of the present or- 
der is the “inescapable mutuality” of per- 
sons. 

(7) In order to be truly Christian, we 
must discriminate between the bad and 
the good objectively, using the best sci- 
entific method for getting at the best hu- 
man relationships. 

(8) Church union must develop 
through the unification of persons in 
great common enterprises. It cannot 
come by “hooking together ecclesiastical 
machines.” 

(9) God is discovered in the interfus- 
ing of personalities. The great value of 
persons is manifest where risks are taken 
on behalf of persons. 

(10) The church, the seminary and all 
Christian programs need to be radically 
reorganized on the basis of recognition of 
the personality-principle. 

Professor Coe is a critic who is able 
to criticize without being cynical. He 
preserves a fine humor, and one has to 
smile but cannot help but agree when he 
puts a severe truth in a striking phrase, 
such as, “When God, incarnated in chil- 
dren, peers about our ecclesiastical gar- 
den, every denomination resorts to fig 
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leaves.” Or, “Religion is here, but as a 
kind of ‘also’ that begs not to be forgot- 
ten.” Or, “Some have not had a dan- 
gerous thought since they were conse- 
crated to holy office.” 

Coe can be fair without excusing 
faults. He can recognize achievements 
without encouraging self-complacency. 
He can be human like the rest of us and 
stop short just where we wish he had 
begun. He can ask the question, “How 
will the new International Curriculum of 
Religious Education fare in the hands of 
such teachers as we now have?” And 
the persons who are struggling with this 
problem in actuality have little more 
guidance as to the way to solve it. He 
may put “posers” for theological facul- 
ties but does not show the president how 
to overcome the vested rights to endowed 
chairs or how to inspire his co-workers 
with creative imagination sufficient for 
the new task. He may ask the question, 
“Has nothing happened that could create 
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an impression that forces, other than me- 
chanical, are at work?” And he may say 
that “the great value of persons will be 
most manifest where we take risks on 
behalf of persons.” 

But we could wish he had piled up the 
evidence so that the reality he assumes 
might be more comprehensible. 

Dr. Coe seems to have some very defi- 
nite convictions as to the underlying per- 
sonality of God and as to the assurance 
of immortality, and he seems to point the 
direction in which they may be found, 
but one somehow feels he might dare to 
give more evidence of the kind that forti- 
fies his own faith. And in all, Coe the 
critic is linked with Coe the statesman 
and religious prophet, who never asks 
others to do what he is not ready to assist 
and support by personal effort. What is 
Christian Education? is a great book be- 
cause the teacher gives a plus to his teach- 
ing. ERNEST JOHN CHAVE 

University of Chicago 
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Eprtor1aL Note.—This article by John W. Suter, Jr., is notable for two 
things: (1) the clear portrayal of the dynamic character of the Prayer Book—its 


changes with changing life needs; and 


(2) the even keener presentation of the 


worship attitudes—loves and loyalties—which center in the book. 


HE Episcopalians have revised their 
Prayer Book again. This need sur- 
prise no one; they have been revising it 
ever since they made it, and they intend 
doing so forever. Never is it looked 


upon as “finished,” for it has life, grow- 


ing like a tree. It responds to the chang- 
ing theological and sociological climate of 
the ages—to graftings, to prunings and 


*The Book of Common Prayer and Administration of 
the Sacraments and Other Rites and Ceremonies of the 
Church according to the Use of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church in the United States of America, together with 
The Psalter or Psalms of David. Pp. 598. 25 cents 
and up. 


to the perpetual working-over of the 
soil in which it is rooted. It was born 
in change. The First Prayer Book was 
a compilation and translation. 

The original Act of Uniformity by 
which the parent Book came officially into 
being was carried in both Houses of Par- 
liament on January 21 in 1549, when 
Edward the Sixth, eleven years old, was 
nearing the end of his second year as 
King of England and Ireland and Su- 
preme Head of the Church. Luther had 
been dead less than three years; Knox, 
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a galley slave in the hands of the French, 
was within a few weeks of his release 
from that nineteen-month ordeal ; Michel- 
angelo, his greatest works done, was re- 
ceiving the homage of both countrymen 
and foreigners as Rome’s most illustrious 
citizen. Then for a decade the Prayer 
Book, new as it was, suffered revision 
and threats of revision reflecting the po- 
litical fortunes and misfortunes of Eng- 
land. In 1552 appeared the Second 
Book, modifying the Communion Office, 
but probably never finding its way to the 
parishes. Queen Mary saw to that. For 
five years its use was forbidden. Then 
followed the cautious Elizabeth, and on 
the 24th of June in 1559 there came into 
use, by the narrowest possible margin of 
votes, that balanced Book known as the 
Elizabethan. It was an attempt at unity, 
a plea for peace. At the opening of Par- 
liament six months earlier, Bacon had 
announced the government’s policy by 
urging “that nothing be done likely to 
breed or nourish any kind of idolatry or 
superstition . . . and on the other side 
that heed be taken that by no licentious 
or loose handling any manner of occasion 
be given whereby any spice of irreligion 
might creep in.” It was in this revision 
that the words were omitted from the 
Litany which called upon God to deliver 
His people “from the tyranny of the 
bishop of Rome and all his detestable 
enormities.” On the following Christ- 
mas Day, the affable (if astute) Pius IV 
was elected to the papal chair, where he 
exhibited policies and traits as far as 
possible removed from those of his 
drastic and fiery predecessor, Paul IV. 
Twenty years later (1579), the first use 
of the Prayer Book on American soil 
occurred when Drake’s chaplain read 
prayers on the shore near what is now 
San Francisco, and the company of the 
“Golden Hind” sang Psalms to quiet the 
natives who had mistaken them for gods. 
Twenty-five years later (1604) the Book 
was revised again. The Queen had died 
the year before. Shakespeare had fin- 


ished half his plays. Among the changes 
was an addition to the Catechism (prob- 
ably by Bishop Overall, then Dean of St. 
Paul’s) explaining the Sacraments. 

A violent half-century then crashed by: 
political upheaval, bloodshed, bewilder- 
ment, sect warring against sect and reli- 
gion against irreligion. One need only 
recall James I, the Gunpowder Plot; 
puzzling relations with Scotland, Ireland, 
France and Spain; Charles I and his dis- 
trust of Puritans; Archbishop Laud; the 
beheading of the King; Cromwell; an- 
archy. Two things the people had learned 
to dread: the tyranny of a standing army 
and the tyranny of religious zeal. The 
Restoration (1661) had its Long Parlia- 
ment, which passed a new Act of Uni- 
formity in 1662 expelling all clergymen 
who would not accept the whole new 
Book of Common Prayer, and for once 
Parliament had the nation behind it. 
About six hundred changes were made in 
the Book. The King James Version of 
the Bible (1611) was used except in the 
Psalter (which to this day retains the 
earlier translation of the so-called Great 
Bible of 1539), the Ten Commandments 
and parts of the Communion Office. To 
the prayer for the Church Militant was 
added a commemoration of the departed ; 
new prayers and rubrics were included ; 
some of the language was simplified; 
services were added which circumstances 
of the time made necessary, such as that 
for Adult Baptism to take care of con- 
verts from heathenism “in the Planta- 
tions.” Having finally made its way 
through both Lords and Commons, the 
bill received royal assent on the 19th of 
May. That night Pepys wrote in his 
diary: 

I hear that the House of Commons do think 
much that they should be forced to huddle over 
business this morning against the afternoon, for 
the King to pass their Acts, that he may go out 
of town. But he, I hear since, was forced to 


stay almost till nine o’clock at night before he 
could have done, and then he prorogued them. 


Since then the Church of England has 
not altered its Prayer Book. But history 
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went on being made. For over a century 
after the adoption of this Restoration 
Book it was still in use both here and in 
England; but after the Revolution, the 
Episcopalians in this country (among 
whom Jefferson, Marshall, Henry, Frank- 
lin, Washington and Madison were lead- 
ers) declared and effected that ecclesias- 
tical independence which is described in 
the famous Preface still occupying the 
first two pages of the American Prayer 
Book and dated “Philadelphia, October 
1789.” The American Book was inaugu- 
rated on the first day of October, 1790 
—the year Franklin died, and the year of 
the first United States census (just under 
four million). Thus, for the first time, 
the Book took on an American flavor. 
Certain words used in an obsolete sense 
were changed in order to be understood ; 
the Magnificat and Nunc Dimittis were 
omitted (only to be restored later) ; the 
Athanasian Creed was dropped in spite 
of protests from New England; our 
Lord’s Summary of the Law was added ; 
and the Scottish, rather than the English, 
form was adopted for the Prayer of 
Consecration in the Communion Office. 
The new material included Family 
Prayers and a form of service for 
Thanksgiving Day. This Book remained 
virtually unaltered until a century later 
when, under the masterly hand of the 
scholar and parliamentarian who was then 
the rector of Grace Church in New York, 
William Reed Huntington, a revision oc- 
curred in 1892. This was the year of 
Cleveland’s second election; Phillips 
Brooks had been made Bishop of Massa- 
chusetts ; Stevenson was writing his let- 
ters (and prayers) at Vailima. When the 
Convention in Baltimore finally com- 
pleted the nine years’ labor of revision, 
it passed a solemn vote of thanksgiving: 
The next day, in Westminster Abbey, 
Lord Tennyson was buried. 

Meeting in New York City in 1913, 
the General Convention appointed a com- 
mission “to consider and report to the 
next Convention such revision and enrich- 


ment of the Prayer Book as will adapt it 
to present conditions, if in their judgment 
such revision be necessary.” Seven bish- 
ops, seven presbyters, and seven laymen 
were chosen (of whom only seven per- 
sons are living today), and their work 
and that of their successors was brought 
to completion by the Convention in 
Washington in October, 1928. The new 
Prayer Book thus adopted has now been 
placed in the hands of the people, having 
been formally inaugurated on Sunday, 
December 1, 1929. 

The present revision makes few de- 
partures. Essentially, it is the same 
Prayer Book; its sameness is far more 
striking than its newness. An improved 
Lectionary provides for each Sunday an 
Old Testament lesson and a New Testa- 
ment lesson on a common theme, sug- 
gesting a unity in the construction of the 
service of Morning or Evening Prayer, 
a unity to which carefully chosen hymns, 
opening sentences, Psalms, anthems and 
sermon-topic may contribute. Certain new 
variations and a greater flexibility are 
allowed, even encouraged, in both Morn- 
ing and Evening Prayer, calling for crea- 
tive liturgical talent on the part of the 
clergyman. The following example is 
afforded of the age-long principle that 
what begins as custom gradually crystal- 
lizes into law. For many years congre- 
gations have taken the liberty of repeat- 
ing audibly, with the minister, the Gen- 
eral Thanksgiving. But the old Prayer 
Book gave no hint that such was to be 
the practice, either by rubrical direction 
or by printing the prayer in the form 
(with capital initials to mark breathing) 
that implies unison reading. The present 
Book, taking one cautious step in the 
direction of sanctioning an already popu- 
lar use, inserts a permissive rubric direct- 
ing that the prayer “may be said” by the 
congregation, but leaves the text in the 
original form habitually employed when 
the minister’s voice alone is to be heard. 
This is a matter of slight consequence, 
but it is typical. 
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The new Book is better than the old, 
but revision has not gone far in any 
direction. New prayers have been added, 
under “Prayers and Thanksgivings,” for 
a “State Legislature,’ “Courts of Jus- 
tice,’ “Our Country,” “The Church,” 
“The Increase of the Ministry,’ “Time 
of Calamity,” “Army,” “Navy,” “Memo- 
rial Days,” “Schools and Colleges,” “Re- 
ligious Education,” “Children,” “Chris- 
tian Service,” “Social Justice,” “‘Every 
Man in His Work” and “The Family of 
Nations.” The Litany has a greatly im- 
proved opening, and it now includes 
among the travelers whom it commends 
to God’s preservation those who go by 
air. The Communion Office allows the 
Ten Commandments to be read in short- 
ened form, beseeches God to grant to the 
faithful departed “continual growth” in 
His love and service, and places the 
Lord’s Prayer and the Prayer of Humble 
Access immediately after the Prayer of 
Consecration. The Catechism, with addi- 
tions on the Church and the ministry, has 
been transformed into two services of 
worship known as the First and Second 
Office of Instruction. This is noteworthy 
as an experiment suggesting that a 
learner may discover high values in a cor- 
porate devotional act where the didactic 
element is softened by the atmosphere of 
worship. In the Solemnization of Matri- 
mony the vows of a man and woman have 
been made equal, and the service is fur- 
ther changed by the omission of certain 
archaisms and the addition of a blessing 
of the ring and two other prayers, one 
for children and one for the new home. 
The order for the Visitation of the Sick, 
a manual of suggestions consisting of 
Psalms with antiphons and prayers, rep- 
resents a great improvement, theologically 
and psychologically. Furthermore, pro- 
vision is now made for Anointing or Lay- 
ing on of Hands as an aid in the minis- 
try of healing. The Burial Office has 
been enriched and beautified and made 
more expressive of the thoughts of those 
who “look for the resurrection of the 


dead.” A new service of great tender- 
ness has been added for the burial of a 
child. The Psalter is still substantially 
that of the Great Bible of 1539, with 
however a number of minor improve- 
ments in translation and a clearer system 
of devices to guide chanting. Many new 
prayers have been added to the Forms of 
Prayer to be used in families. 

Like almost every product of legisla- 
tive action, the new Book is a compro- 
mise. Certainly no member of the com- 
mission, probably no member of the 
Church, is wholly satisfied. There had 
to be much give-and-take. The resulting 
Book is literally a “resultant” of opposing 
spiritual, intellectual and political forces. 
Some of the proposed changes which nar- 
rowly met defeat, either behind the closed 
doors of the commission or on the floor 
of the Convention, are worthy of respect- 
ful thought and will not down. A church 
member thinks of some of them with a 
certain wistful regret; but he reminds 
himself that at the same moment some 
fellow-member, from a different point of 
view, is lamenting some other defeated 
measure whose successful passage would 
have caused the first member even more 
chagrin than the death of his own pet 
scheme. On the whole, a general content- 
ment—which is not quite the same as sat- 
isfaction—prevails. Three-quarters of 
the people are happier with the new Book 
than with the old. 

No copyright protects the Book of 
Common Prayer. No royalties accrue to 
its compilers. Anybody may print it and 
offer it for sale. All you need is paper, 
a printing-press, and that degree of ac- 
curacy (100 per cent) which enables you 
to print opposite the Table of Contents 
the formal Certificate of conformity to 
the Standard Book, signed by the Cus- 
todian, Dr. Lucien Moore Robinson—the 
only individual who shares with David 
the distinction of having his name on the 
titlepage fly-leaf. The following publish- 
ing houses (in alphabetical order) have 
so far made the venture: Cambridge, 
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Church Pension Fund, Morehouse, Nel- 
son and Oxford. The Prayer Books put 
out by these houses are fair samples, 
respectively, of their work. These are 
available in many sizes, colors, shapes 
and types of binding, on many qualities 
of paper and suited to the widest possible 
range of purse. 

Of the Standard Book itself, Episco- 
palians are justly proud. Being the mas- 
ter copy, with which all authorized edi- 
tions must agree, it is carefully guarded 
under lock and key, much as the official 
steel yard-length is kept in the Bureau of 
Standards in Washington. This Book is 
a work of great beauty, exemplifying the 
best that American genius can achieve in 
the arts of printing and book-binding. 
About two hundred facsimiles are made 
for official and courtesy gifts: one to each 
diocese and missionary district, one to the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, one to each of 
the major divisions of the Anglican Com- 
munion (Canada, Scotland, Australia and 
so forth), one to each of the three or 
four great libraries of the world, and a 
few to individuals who have had most to 
do with its preparation. 

The Book remains an illustrious one: 
a noble expression of liturgical worship; 
a treasure-house of devotional literature. 
Belonging to the ages, it yet belongs to 
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today. One feels its stateliness, its re- 
straint, its spiritual depth. One senses its 
indefinable competence to stir and nour- 
ish the devotional life of millions. It 
embraces many types of ecclesiastical tra- 
dition and religious temperament. Glanc- 
ing hastily through its pages, a stranger 
would say, “The people that worship ac- 
cording to this Book must be Protes- 
tants,” or “must be Catholics,” depending 
on the page his eye encountered, or on 
his background and approach. It guaran- 
tees to the lay people of the Church their 
liberty, safeguarding them against the 
vagaries of individual clergymen—or at 
least some of them. It breathes the spirit 
of today, yet harbors charming archa- 
isms; it is well arranged, yet rejoices in 
deliberate inconsistencies. Best of all, it 
is loved. No book except the Bible can 
compare with it in this. A million and a 
quarter American worshipers go to 
church with it, and get baptized, mar- 
ried and buried to the music of its words. 

Service books and prayer manuals 
abound. Every year sees the publication 
of a dozen or more. Some are pretty, 
like a bunch of flowers. Others crackle 
with practicality. Towering above them, 
like an ancient pine whose trunk is 
gnarled but whose boughs are green, the 
Prayer Book calmly perpetuates the mira: 
cle of uniting fragrance with utility. 
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The Quest of the Ages. By A. Eustace 
Haypon. New York: Harper & 
Bros., 1929. Pp. 243. $2.50. 


This book—a rich mine of scientific 
scholarship and a fine literary achieve- 
ment—may best be described perhaps as 
the textbook of the new humanistic re- 
ligion of our time. Certainly I know of 
no other volume which can take its place 
as an interpretation of the religious forces 
which, springing out of the new scientific 
thought and the changing social life of 
our day, are themselves creating a new 
religion for the modern mind. 

“Religions,” says Professor Haydon, 
referring to the many different religions 
of the world, “are now entering upon the 
greatest transformation of all their long 
history.” This is true, and amid the re- 
sulting confusion and conflict of this 
process of spiritual change, I know of 
no better guide than this “modest effort 
to formulate a philosophy of religion out 
of the materials of the natural, social and 
religious sciences.” Professor Haydon, 
long known and greatly admired as an 
outstanding scholar in the field of com- 
parative religion, now takes his place out- 
side the cloistered walls of the university 
as one of the outstanding religious 
thinkers and leaders of America. 

For immediate purposes, the important 
chapters of this book are the first and 
the last. In the first chapter, the author 
attempts an interpretation of religion as 
a natural phenomenon of the human 
spirit. Declaring that “all life is a quest- 
ing,” he goes on to speak of religion as 
a highly specialized form of this unend- 
ing search of man for adaptation to and 


mastery of his environment. Man’s 
questing is first concerned with things 
near at hand. But it moves ever onward 
into strange and unfamiliar areas, and 
touches at last the horizon of the cosmos. 
It is here that religion itself begins. In 
his early struggle to survive, man needed 
help, and he seemed to find this help in a 
universe which gave him light and 
warmth and rain. The result, as he 
reached out toward this universe, was a 
religious complex which concerned itself, 
first, with an ideal of the satisfying life, 
then with the practical and ceremonial 
technique for the winning of this ideal, 
and lastly with the powers, extra-human 
or supernatural, which could help or 
hinder in the quest. “That is to say, re- 
ligion has an ideal, a cult or ceremonial 
and a theology.” Out of these sprang 
the deeper and higher aspects of man’s 
religious life which have to do with those 
spiritual values which are inwrought with 
all happy human relations. 

Man wanted not only to live, but to live 
joyously. Justice, love, friendship, loyalty, the 
pleasures and beauties of social life, were goods 
to be preferred above all material rewards or 
the brute fulfillment of physical needs . . 
The religious quest turned towards the realiza- 
tion of a social order in which these ideals of 
the higher life might be embodied. 

Man’s religion, in the more inclusive 
sense of the word, thus begins with and 
must ever involve the fundamental real- 
ities of man’s existence upon this planet 
—the economic basis of life, the social 
forces which shape and control the indi- 
vidual, the evils of a still uncontrolled 
material environment and the evils re- 
sulting from the faulty, human, social 
organization. “No vital religious pro- 
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gram can be separated from the life in- 
terests and need of the folk.” But this 
religion attains to and must find its cul- 
mination in the exalted dreams and 
visions—the spiritual ideals of man’s life 
—which make up the essence of his 
higher being. It is thus to be under- 
stood at last as “that quest for the values 
of the noblest ideal of living” which our 
own age, like all the ages before it, “takes 
up again.” 

Following this introductory chapter 
there comes a series of chapters which 
report in detail the evolution of man’s 
commerce with his cosmic world: the 
universes, old and new, which he has dis- 
covered and conceived ; the inward study 
of his own human nature, its organs and 
functions, and the secret mysteries which 
man has called “the soul”; the “splendid 
company” of the gods who, like kings and 
princes, rule the vast world of nature, 
their constant passing and their constant 
return in new strange forms; the unan- 
swered problem of evil, how man has 
striven to explain it and to find out what 
to do with it; “the religious ideal” to- 
ward which, in diverse ways of worship 
and of thought, man has been exploring 
through unknown realms, and the author- 
ities, old and new, which he has set up 
to back him in his quest—these are the 
themes which Professor Haydon inter- 
prets and illumines in the light of a 
scholarship which, for all the wideness 
of its scope, the accuracy of its infor- 
mation, and the sweep of its vision, never 
loses contact with the pressing problems 
of our contemporary world. Professor 
Haydon wants to know where man is 
going in his endless search for the spirit- 
ual values which can save his life, and 


he therefore seeks some knowledge as to 


whence man has come over the long road 
of his journeyings out of the dim and 
distant past down even to the present 
hour. I know of no better survey of 


man’s religious history than this which 
Professor Haydon gives us in these brief 
and fascinating pages. 


He has distilled 
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the investigations and studies of a life- 
time in this fine essence of intellectual 
and spiritual understanding. 

All this leads to the last chapter of the 
book, which undertakes to present a 
“practical program of religion” today. 
Professor Haydon is altogether through 
with supernaturalism. He is through 
also with finalities. Religion is a quest 
and not a revelation ; therefore must man 
be ever ready for new discoveries, new 
knowledge and new adaptations to the 
changing reality of our existence. The 
essential point of any religious program 
must be a world view of the life that is 
now and here before us. Anything less 
than a world view—one confined, tor 
example, to a sect, a church, a nation, or 
even a race—is too narrow; anything, 
that loses sight of our present life in 
favor of far-flung speculations about 
some distant future in some imaginary 
world, is too vague and tenuous. With 
religion, as with science, reality is the 
prime and basic consideration, and reality 
is discovered by our immediate experi- 
ence with the world. Scientific knowl- 
edge, philosophic thought, above all social 
living—these are the threads out of which 
must be woven the pattern of our re- 
ligious idealism. The practical program 
must involve the education of the indi- 
vidual, the drastic reform of society and 
always what Professor Harry F. Ward 
calls “the experimental search for a new 
world.” The wonderful thing about us 
today is the fact that we seem to have 
within our grasp the full realization of 
our highest ideals of a satisfying life for 
man upon this earth. The task of using 
these powers aright for “the ennobling and 
beautifying of living,” for releasing man 
everywhere from his bondage, his eco- 
nomic servitude, his spiritual frustration, 
this is the task of religion. It concerns 
itself with men, and with abundant life 
for men, and is thus today a humanistic 
religion as yesterday it was a theistic re- 
ligion. 

This does not mean that there is no 
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God, or that man is to find in his quest 
no higher reality than himself. It simply 
means that man begins his religious faith 
within the bounds of his own experience, 
starts in the field of his own nature and 
life and then reaches out to whatever he 
may find in the vast spaces of the uni- 
verse. “What God meant he can no 
longer mean,” says Professor Haydon. 
But God may still mean something far 
more and greater than he has ever meant 
before. Our author does not say this. 
He is too faithful to the scientific temper 
to point to more than he can actually 
prove. But in a “quest of the ages” there 
is no end, and in the ever-growing ful- 
fillment of man’s inner nature there may 
be found far goals of ultimate reality 
which only “God,” or some such word, 
can adequately describe. The religion 
that lingers in our day from the out- 
grown and worn traditions of Christian- 
ity must all be swept away as so much 
rubbish, but out of the new and fresh 
material of man’s living in this great age 
shall yet be builded a new religion which 
shall be far more adequate and still more 
beautiful than anything that humanity 
has known. 

We commend Precfessor Haydon’s 
book to all those who would learn some- 
thing about what is going on in the re- 
ligious world today. Here is no dead 
fundamentalism, no timid and comprom- 
ising modernism, no traditional and 
highly respectable liberalism. Here is a 
new faith for a new age. Every living 
mind should come as a student to this 
great teacher and ponder deeply what he 
has to say. 

JoHN Haynes HoLMEs 

Community Church, New York City 





Methods of Private Religious Living. By 
Henry Netson WiemAvn. New York: 
Macmillan Co., 1929. Pp. 219. 

This, as might be expected, is not just 
another book on the devotional life. Its 
author is a philosopher of note and its 
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subject matter is enriched by his scholar- 
ship. Yet it is not primarily philoso- 
phical. It deals with methods by which 
“religion can be made to produce definite 
observable results in improvement of 
human living.” Furthermore, we are 
told in the Preface, “the writer and others 
have lived by means of the methods here 
described and have found them helpful, 
sometimes to a startling degree.” 
Private worship, like swimming, is to 
be learned through practice. Earnest- 
ness, sincerity and right environing con- 
ditions are prerequisites: (1) relaxation 
and awareness “of that upon which we 
are dependent”; (2) awareness of “the 
vast and unimaginable possibilities for 
good” inherent in the process of integra- 
tion; (3) the frank facing of “the chief 
problem with which we are struggling” ; 
(4) “self-analysis to find what change 


‘must be made in our own mental atti- 


tudes and personal habits”; (5) the clear 
and comprehensive formulation of that 
necessary change, and finally, (6) by 
auto-suggestion, the “nailing down” of 
the result attained so that it will become 
established as a subconscious attitude— 
these six steps constitute the act of wor- 
ship. 

So far there is little reference to God, 
save to make clear that “a man does 
not need to believe in God in order to 
worship.” “Worship is the time when 
a man deliberately undertakes to make 
the best possible adjustment to that which 
he believes in all sincerity to be the mat- 
ter of greatest concern.” This sounds 
the keynote of the whole book, adjust- 
ment or integration. Indeed, the book 
might adequately be described as a meth- 
odology of prayer based on the philoso- 
phical concept of integration, or as Smuts 
calls it, “Holism.” Worship is the proc- 
ess “of clarifying our function in the in- 
tegrating process of God.” “All good 
is derived from the process of integra- 
tion” which is God. The reconstruction 
of society depends upon the establish- 
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ment of a harmonious interdependence 
of all its parts. 

The association of electrons into atoms has 
achieved a marvelous stability and adequacy 
of organization. . . . The more complex and 
subtle association of cells in a living organism 
is not so firmly established. . . . At the human 
level we find the mutual support and co-op- 
eration most perilously inadequate to the inter- 
dependence of men upon one another and upon 
the rest of nature... . So far as our knowledge 
reaches, human society is the utmost cosmic 
venture toward creation of richer integrations. 

. . Religion of the noblest kind is man’s 
recognition of this creative cosmic struggle and 
his personal allegiance to the process of pro- 
gressive integration. 

There are chapters on methods of deal- 
ing with common things, of meeting a 
crisis, of public worship, of finding joy 
in life, a chapter on methods of mystic- 
ism and a concluding chapter on the func- 
tions of method in religion in general. 
All are consistent with one another, all 
develop the central theme, integration. 

This review offers no place for a fair 
discussion of the concept of integration. 
Like the phrase, “the greatest good to the 
greatest number,” it is a catch-all for a 
great variety of behaviors. The relation 
of social integration to organic and 
atomic siructure is at best but an analogy. 
Also it is worthy of note that Professor 
Wieman admits, on page 182, “that even 
integration of personality is not always 
good.” This puts the fat in the fire. 
Disintegration is evil—integration is good 
—but not always. God is the process of 
integration. Is God, then, not always 
good? Or are there “higher” and 
“lower” integrations? 

Whatever may be said of its under- 
lying philosophy, the book is possessed 
of a fine spiritual clarity and of an 
earnest desire to face fearlessly and ex- 


perimentally the deeply vexing problems . 


of religion and to practice sincerely the 
solutions, however tentative, that have 
been reached. It would make an admir- 
able basis for study and experiment in 
worship on the part of adult groups. To 
this reviewer, the method of auto-sug- 
gestion smacks too much of Coué-ism to 


be palatable. Yet the book is so rich in 
insight and practical suggestion for in- 
telligent and effectual private religious 
living as to make criticism seem ungrac- 
ious and to leave, once more, the re- 
ligiously minded deeply in the author’s 
debt. 
ARTHUR L. Swirt, Jr. 
Union Theological Seminary 





Truths to Live By. By J. Ettior Ross, 
New York: Henry Holt & Co., 1929. 
Pp. 246. $2.00. 


This little book by the former religious 
adviser of the Roman Catholic students 
in Columbia University comes to us with 
a Preface by Glenn Frank, the Protestant 
President of the University of Wiscon- 
sin. It is interesting for several different 
reasons. In the first place, it is an ex- 
ample of the way in which it is possible 
to write about theology for laymen in 
such clear and simple language that any 
one without a technical training can fol- 
low the discussion. In the second place, 
it gives evidence of the renewed interest 
on the part of many people in those more 
philosophical aspects of religious belief 
which have to do with our relations to the 
universe as well as to our fellowmen. 
In the third place, it is an interesting 
illustration of the wide area of common 
belief in which Protestants and Roman 
Catholics find themselves at one. To the 
members of the Religious Education 
Association, which since its foundation 
has offered a platform on which Roman 
Catholics and Protestants can work to- 
gether without the sacrifice of conviction 
on either side, a book of this kind is 
of special interest. 

Those who are interested in following 
the course of theistic thought will not find 
much in Father Ross’ book which is dis- 
tinctive and original. He himself would 
be the first to disclaim any such preten- 
sion. What will interest them is rather 
the clarity, simplicity and good temper 
with which the historic arguments for 
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the being of God and immortality are 
presented by one who has a first-hand 
knowledge of the arguments that are 
being used against them. It is to be 
hoped that Father Ross will add to this 
book another, in which he will set forth 
with the same simplicity and fairness the 
reasons which lead him as a Roman 
Catholic to hold the views about religion 
and the church in which Roman Catholics 
differ from Protestants. It is not enough 
for us to exchange views on the things 
in which we agree. It is even more im- 


‘ portant that we should discuss with 


sympathy and appreciation the things in 
which we differ. Father Ross is by 
temper and training pre-eminently fitted 
to render a service of this kind. 
WILi1AmM ApAMsS Brown 
Union Theological Seminary 





Objectives of Education. By PHILIP 
W. L. Cox, CHartes C. PETERS and 
Davin SNEDDEN. The Second Year- 
book of the National Society for the 
Study of Educational Sociology. New 
York: Bureau of Publications, Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University, 1929. 
Pp. 173. 

The Society for the Study of Educa- 
tional Sociology appoints committees to 
prepare its year books. The members of 
the committee for the second volume 
elected to work separately, each prepar- 
ing a section. 

Part I, by Professor Snedden, dis- 
cusses “Some Basic Assumptions.” It is 
not issued as findings but as an “essay” 
and has for its purpose that of “opening 
up the potentialities of sociological study 
of education.” It is, however, based upon 
a vast field of fact. The author finds no 
lack of material for such an essay since 
“the stock of materials available for inter- 
pretation has now become of 
simply gigantic proportions. Further- 
more, analytical methods developed in the 
past fifty years have hardly at all as yet 
been purposely directed towards defining, 
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determining and testing educational 
values in terms of social values.” 

Regretting that “the social sciences 
have as yet discovered only the most 
meager of quantitative techniques for in- 
terpreting and applying social values,” 
the author spreads before his readers the 
rich and varied approach that invites such 
analysis. He asks and answers: What 
is educational society? What is education 
and why? Do verbs of teaching govern 
two accusatives? What are the needs of 
the child? What are curricula? Whence 
come curricula? 

In one chapter, “The Educator Asks 
the Sociologist,” the educator propounds 
multitudinous questions upon which he 
wants facts from the sociologist. In an- 
other, “The Sociologist Replies to the 
Educator,” the author discusses whether 
social values and the valuable means to 
them can be scientifically described, com- 
pared and evaluated. He finds much 
help now and believes “that in time find- 
ings will be achieved . . . which will 
prove of very valuable application in 
hundreds of ways in healing, health con- 
serving, work, education, worship, socia- 
bility, social control, and co-operative 
production.” 

The author outlines an array of prob- 
lems that could be either partly or com- 
pletely solved by the use of available help 
from sociology. 

In Part II, Dr. Charles C. Peters dis- 
cusses the “Relative Importance of Edu- 
cational Objectives.” In three chapters 
he presents: (1) the various techniques 
used to discover objectives ; (2) a scheme 
for determining “The Objectives of Edu- 
cation for Worthy Home Membership” ; 
and (3) “The Relation of Standardized 
Tests to Educational Objectives.” He 
finds that only a few tests “rest upon a 
systematic survey of social needs.” 

The Peters-Lozo test of General In- 
formation is given as an example of how 
tests may be used to discover objectives. 

In Part III Professor Philip W. L. Cox 
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discusses educational sociology and social 
education. He finds that educational 
procedure to date is under “the dead hand 
of formal requirements and traditional 
academic subject placement.” Living 
facts of social life and organizations are 
essential for dynamic curriculum-making. 

This book will be of great value to all 
engaged in the task of educationally fac- 
ing life as it is. The problem of objec- 
tives in curriculum is here set in perspec- 
tive. Character and religious educators 
may well study this Second Yearbook. 

J. M. ArTMAN 
Religious Education Association 





Character Education: A Program for the 
School and the Home. By CHARLES 
E. anp EprrH G. GERMANE. New 
York: Silver, Burdett & Co., 1929. 
Part I, pp. 259; Part II, pp. 224. 


This work endeavors to answer three 
questions: What principles of teaching 
underlie character education? What are 
the best methods? and, How can teach- 
ers and parents be led to understand and 
use these methods? The answer that is 
given to the third of these questions re- 
veals the scope and method of the book. 
The background of the entire treatment 
is a series of university extension courses 
upon character education in which teach- 
ers and parents were induced to make 
observations and experiments in their re- 
spective schools and homes, and to take 
the resulting reports as subject matter 
for co-operative study. The book, as a 
consequence, makes living men, women 
and children, and actual homes and 
schools constantly pass before one’s eyes. 
Within limits presently to be stated, the 
authors have evolved out of this material, 
plus their own knowledge of psychology 
and of schools and homes, no end of ad- 
vice that is sensible, technically sound and 
practicable. 

What, then, is the point of view that 
the authors offer as the true groundwork 
of character education? The answer is: 
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Thorndike’s laws of habit (readiness, ef- 
fect and exercise) foresightedly used in 
curriculum work, in the organization of 
the school (school council, home room, 
and so forth), in case-work treatment of 
problem children, and in the democratic 
management of the home—mark “the 
democratic.” The first two chapters, and 
passages throughout the work, offer a 
vivid, simple and usable exposition of 
these three laws as they apply to charac- 
ter. Moreover, the generality that “All 
good teaching forms good character,” 
which so often is just a rationalization of 
laissez faire, is taken seriously and 
analytically. Since all teaching forms 
good or bad character because it forms 
good or bad habits, the authors insist that 
any teaching that does not form good 
character is bad teaching; that character 
objectives should be as precise, conscious 
and constant as the knowledge objectives, 
and that a just judgment upon results 
must say definitely what modification of 
habits has taken place in the whole proc- 
ess of assignment, recitation and testing. 
We must not leave the character factor 
to take care of itself any more than we 
leave spelling to take care of itself. 
Some limitations of the book must be 
mentioned. (a) Character is assumed to 
be merely a composite of habits. The 
problem of the integration of a personal 
self receives inadequate attention. (b) 
Good habits are practically identified with 
those that conform to social demand or 
expectation. There is no sufficient plan 
for revising our good selves or our con- 
ventional standards. (c) Though the 
“new civics” is recognized, the full sig- 
nificance of it is not brought out. (d) 


~ The concreteness in which the authors 


excel is constantly qualified by taking 
abstract virtues as an objective of both 
teacher and pupil. 

The third and fourth of these points 
require a word of explanation. The “new 
civics,” which is spreading among the 
public schools, includes under the concept 
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of the good citizen anything that is gen- 
erally recognized as desirable in relations 
between human beings. Civics, thus un- 
derstood, not only introduces pupils to the 
processes of government; it considers 
also the needs of society generally—the 
school as a society, the family, the com- 
munity, industry, the nation, the whole 
human family. Character is here con- 
ceived as readiness to play one’s part in- 
telligently in the various functions that 
make up desirable social living. As social 
functioning is the objective, so present 
social functioning is the educative process. 
This means that pupils and teachers keep 
their eyes, not upon the achievement of 
virtues, not even upon adding one good 
habit to another, but upon the causes that 
need to be served and upon efficient 
means and methods of serving them. 

After giving approving recognition to 
community civics in Chapter II, the book 
proceeds to develop schemes for training 
in the virtues. Not this exclusively, to be 
sure, for concrete social gains are not 
ignored ; yet they are treated as instances 
of progress within, or into, some virtue 
or virtues. The climax of a teacher’s re- 
port is a list of “virtues brought out.” 
If a fifteen-year-old boy is rescued from 
impending delinquency, not less than 14 
virtues are “brought out” (Part I, p. 
135). After a body of teachers agrees 
upon the virtues that are to be taught, the 
authors inquire, “How shall the 33 vir- 
tues chosen by these teachers be realized 
in the lives of children” (Part I, p. 180)? 
How, indeed? But worse remains be- 
hind, for these 33 are only the more im- 
portant part of an unchallenged list of 
118. No doubt the list could be length- 
ened by hunting up words in the dic- 
tionary that end in “-ness,” and surely 
the more virtues the better! 

Fortunately, the authors’ feeling for 
concreteness prevents them from adopt- 
ing words and preachments as the effec- 
tive force. “The situation” is for them 
the thing that does the modifying of 


habits. Yet some procedures that are 
worse than questionable are recom- 
mended. Approval is given, for example, 
to a self-rating chart upon which a child 
may credit himself once a day for his 
goodness not only in the performance of 
definable acts such as drinking three 
glasses of milk, but also in indefinable 
“-nesses.” Neatness in dress wins one 
credit; so does promptness in keeping 
promises—one credit a day. Not only are 
countable units lacking here, but the self- 
awarded credit may represent either a 
fact, a half-truth, self-deception or de- 
liberate misrepresentation. Moreover, the 
attention of teachers and of parents is 
split between situations and acts that can 
be objectively determined and virtues at 
which one can only guess. Meantime, 
obvious and pressing needs of society, 
especially needs of the larger units, are 
not recognized as involving problems of 
character. In spite of all this, however, 
the book is a reliable guide to many 
wholesome practices that at present are 
rare. It is allowable to guess that 99 
teachers in a hundred, and 999 parents in 
a thousand would be benefited by doing 
what it advises them to do. 
GerorcE A. CoE 
Evanston, Illinois 





Man’s Social Destiny. By Cartes A. 
Ettwoop. Nashville: Cokesbury Press, 
1929. Pp. 220. $2.00. 


In this volume Professor Ellwood, 
sociologist, turns preacher and prophet. 
Portentious influences, he contends, are 
at work in all the leading nations. Un- 
less checked, these may mean the down- 
fall of all democratic forms of govern- 
ment and a reversion to paganism. 
Christianity and democracy, in ideals and 
methods, are one and inseparable. The 
application of the principles and ethics of 
Jesus to the needs of our baffled world 
is the ultimate solution. What shall we 
do with Jesus? “This is the question 
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which will not down in religion and com- 
pared to it all other discussion of religious 
problems is puerile.” 

In Chapter one, “Present Social Pessi- 
mism,” the author describes the present 
situation as he finds it reflected in recent 
utterances of prominent writers, Euro- 
pean and American. Pessimism, im- 
moralism, cynicism are dominant notes. 
All along the line there seems to be a 
waning interest in religion and a disre- 
spect for moral standards. With the ex- 
ception of a passing reference to a few 
persons such as Dewey and Whitehead, 
the selection of “prominent writers” 
seems altogether inadequate to permit 
such generalizations. Scarcely any refer- 
ence is made to nationally known writers 
who are depicting the constructive and 
regenerative forces now operating in our 
civilizations. Such references as are 
made are based on non-critical interpre- 
tation of their points of view. For ex- 
ample, Ellwood summarizes Dewey’s 
position by the following quotation: 

If there ever was a house of civilization 
divided within itself and against itself, it is 
our own today. . .. If one looks at the 
outer phenomena, the externally organized side 


of our life, my own feeling about it would 
be one of discouragement. 


But why did Professor Ellwood fail to 
complete Dewey’s analysis? 


We set up little toys to stand as symbols for 
long centuries and the complicated lives of 
countless individuals. . . . As we see these 
disappearing, we think we are growing irre- 
ligious. For all we know, the integrity of 
mind which is loosening the hold of these 
things is potentially much more religious than 
all that it is displacing. . . . We take the 
note of the decay of cohesion and influence 
among the religiously organized bodies of the 
familiar historic type and again we conven- 
tionally judge religion to be on the decrease. 


In Chapter two, “The Resources of 
Mankind,” the author manifests consider- 
able skill in describing and analyzing cur- 
rent theories of human nature and social 
organization. He concludes that human 


nature is capable of adjustment along 
socially desirable lines. 


Although per- 
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sonality is primarily predetermined by 
cultural patterns, it is possible, through 
the creative action of enlightened leader- 
ship, to eliminate the anti-social factors 
and forces. “Education in the lore of 
the past and in the physical sciences can 
do little to save our civilization. Our 
civilization hangs upon the outcome be- 
tween catastrophe and social, political, 
moral and religious education; and these 
are just the kinds of education we are 
neglecting.” 

In the remaining chapters of the book, 
the author treats such problems as the 
future of science, the future of education, 
the future of government and the future 
of religion. Socialized education in its 
deepest sense approximates religion. Re- 
ligion deals with the totality of life— 
with ultimate values. In all forms of 
education the open mind and creative 
leadership are primary essentials. Sci- 
ence has tended to become narrow and 
inflexible and to leave out important 
factors in its generalizations. The as- 
sumption that the responsibility of the 
social sciences ends with “finding facts” 
is fallacious. Social sciences are equally 
responsible for the right kind of social 
action. 

The book would have been much 
stronger had a larger variety of view- 
points been critically presented. Profes- 
sor Ellwood, however, doubtless felt 
somewhat restricted by the objects of the 
Cole Foundation under whose auspices 
the lectures comprising this book were 
delivered. The purpose of this fund was 
to create a perpetual lectureship restricted 
in scope “to a defense and advocacy of 
the Christian religion.” This did not 
imply any particular brand of the Chris- 
tian religion. But Dr. Ellwood presented 
only one point of view—a modified 
authoritarianism. Recent interpretations 
made by such men as Shailer Mathews 
and Shirley Jackson Case are not men- 
tioned. 

The book is too sharply focused on one 
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point of view to stand alone as a source 
book. It would be of great value in a 
series of recent books such as Our 
Changing Civilization by John Herman 
Randall, Jr., The Social Psychology of 
International Conduct by George M. 
Stratton, Jesus on Social Institutions by 
Shailer Mathews and Jesus—a New 
Biography by Shirley Jackson Case. 
Much of what Professor Ellwood has 
presented is a legitimate protest against 
a superficial radicalism. More attempts 
at synthesis based on the best insights 
from a variety of fields are needed. 
J. A. Jacogs 


Religious Education Association 





Cultural Change. By F. Stuart Cua- 
PIN. New York City: Century Co., 
1928. Pp. 448. $3.50. 


In the first chapters of this book, Pro- 
fessor Chapin is concerned with a prelim- 
inary analysis of culture and cultural 
change. Culture includes such personal 
attributes as habits, attitudes and senti- 
ments and such objective factors as tools, 
buildings, constitutions, and treaties. The 
old theory that cultural change neces- 
sarily implied evolution is not held. 
Neither is the theory accepted that the 
culture of each group of people will in- 
evitably pass through certain stages of 
development. The author has another 
theory to advance and offers detailed evi- 
dence for its support. 

In explanation of a chart which illus- 
trates the accretions of culture, he states: 

Culture elaborates, accumulates, piles 
up, at what appears to be an ever-accel- 
erating rate. Stone implements increase 
in number and variety. Bone tools are 
added. Metals become utilized. 
Gradually bone and metal replace stone, 
which in these later times is used chiefly 
for building purposes. Language be- 
comes articulate. Theological, philosophi- 
cal, scientific and technical vocabularies 
elaborate and enlarge. The original hu- 
man institution of the family continues, 


but its early functions and prerogatives 
are split off. These grow and elaborate 
into separate institutions of the state, in- 
dustry, the church, education, business 
and a host of others. And always, woven 
in and out, back and forth, throughout 
the whole growing fabric of culture 
traits, there is the sinuous thread of 
written language, externally stored men- 
tal patterns and ideas, reinforcing, 
strengthening, stiffening, and yet flexing 
the stream of culture. 

Grecian, Roman and Medieval culture 
is described and analyzed to illustrate the 
principle of the rhythmic character of 
historical change, that is, the way in 
which customs or materials rise to maxi- 
mum use and then decline, being replaced 
by other customs and materials which re- 
peat the process. 

In a further analysis of the way in 
which social patterns are established, the 
author finds three steps: first, an attempt 
to enforce existing mores to care for 
some new situation; when this method 
fails because of its inflexibility, the sec- 
ond step occurs—trial-and-error legisla- 
tion; the third and final step is perma- 
nent legislation, based upon the previous 
experimental legislation. Numerous con- 
crete illustrations are given. 

Other chapters analyze the present ma- 
chine age, invention, and the growth of 
social institutions, all with reference to 
the process of cultural change. The gen- 
eral pattern of such change, the author 
concludes, involves (1) invention, (2) 
accumulation, (3) selection, and (4) dif- 
fusion. 

While the book is a theoretical discus- 
sion of the processes of social change, it 
includes throughout concrete material 
which renders the book interesting and 
not too difficult to read with ease. Nu- 
merous diagrams are also used to illus- 
trate relationships. 

In the midst of the present interest in 
and confusion concerning changing cus- 
toms, such a book as this gives perspec- 
tive and helps one to accept the present 
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period of rapid change as part after all 
of the general stream of cultural change, 
as controlled in the long run by the same 
laws and principles which have always 
controlled cultural change. Written pri- 
marily for the social scientist, the book 1s 


well worth being read by all who find 
themselves concerned with the present 
welter of changing customs. 


RutH SHONLE CAVAN 


Religious Education Association 





The Faith for the Faithful. By J. L. Baccort, 
Milwaukee: Morehouse Publishing Co., 1929. 
Pp. 272. 

A well written and helpful series of discus- 
sions on the Apostle’s Creed attempting to 
present the Christian faith in terms of a mod- 
ern scientific world—E. FE. D 


The Parent-Teacher Association and its Work. 
By Juuian E. Butrerworto. New York: 
Macmillan Co., 1928. Pp. 149. 

Since effective religious education must be 
largely carried on through parents, anything is 
important which directs the attitudes of that 
great mass of parents, those having children 
in public schools. Dr. Butterworth has studied 
797 local Parent-Teacher Associations, located 
in nine states, during 1924-25. These represent 
a national organization which has climbed in 
membership from 32,000 in 1919 to 1,135,000 in 
1927. In addition, it must be remembered that 
there are similar organizations of importance, 
as the one in Maine, which in 1926 numbered 
700 leagues, and another in Virginia where 
1200 community leagues, in addition to over 
600 junior leagues for boys and girls, totaling 
a membership of 65,000, are reported for 1926. 

When the activities of these selected Parent- 
Teacher groups are analyzed, “providing 
money” is found to comprise 50 per cent of the 
activities in the smaller communities, defined 
as those having less than 2,500 population, and 
40 per cent in the larger communities. “Pro- 
moting educational objectives” comprises 22 per 
cent and 28 per cent of the activities respec- 
tively ; “encouraging educational agencies,’ 
such as musical activities, scouts, exhibits and 
lyceums, five per cent and seven per cent; “in- 
fluencing the board,” usually through resolu- 
tions or committees, an activity leading to much 
controversy as to its desirability, three per 
cent and two per cent; “educating the commu- 
nity,” most frequently as to proposed bond is- 
sues for school buildings, two per cent and 
three per cent. 

Other portions of the study include the an- 
alysis of programs, a criticism in terms of our 
present-day views of what education is, a dis- 
cussion of what the associations should do, a 
discussion of the limitations the organization 
should observe in its activities, the process of 
planning programs and other activities, the 
problems of membership and organization, and 
a program of standardization by means of a 


rating scale which would be applicable, in prin- 
ciple, to any other voluntary or church group. 
Tie 


A Child’s Garden of Song. By EpvitH Lovett 
THomMas AND E. HersHey SNEATH. New 
York: Century Co., 1929. Pp. 175. $1.50. 


The introduction under the title of “The 
Garden Gateway”—an invitation to the children 
from the music gardener to enter the garden— 
is delightful, but there one’s unmixed pleasure 
ceases. A casual glance at the words of the 
songs is disappointing, and a closer study in- 
tensifies the regret that a book so well con- 
ceived should have content so little adapted to 
its aims and purposes. The language of the 
poems is full of symbolism and figures, which 
the educator of today has learned is not adapt- 
ed to the child of eight and nine years. The 
music is better, most of it with genuine musi- 
cal value and well- adapted to the use of chil- 
dren. But the relating of words and music is 
sometimes unfortunate. One cannot help re- 
gretting that Santa Lucia, and other well known 
songs and hymns, should be used with words 
quite foreign to their original meaning. 

The book is divided into sections, the bodily 
life, the mental life, the family, the religious 
life, and so on. These thoroughly adult titles 
constitute another surprise. The religious life 
unfortunately does not measure up so well as 
some of the other sections; it is in fact one of 
the weakest. With the high purpose of the 
book, the charm of its ‘concept, and the good 
musical taste and ability displayed, one can 
only regret the more the antiquated child psy- 
chology, and lack of judgment used, which im- 
pair so greatly the value o the book for re- 
ligious educators —M. S. D. 


The Saleslady. By Frances R. Donovan. Chi- 
cago: University of Chicago Press, 1929. 
Pp. 267. $3.00. 

This book gives a readable account of Mrs. 
Donovan’s experiences as a saleslady in New 
York City. Selling was undertaken deliber- 
ately by Mrs. Donovan as a means of learning 
about the lives of saleswomen. The book cov- 
ers in chatty fashion the problems of securing 
positions, learning the routine, conflict and co- 
operation between fellow-workers, outside 
pleasures, living conditions and so forth. The 
book touches unon a little studied field, the ef- 
fect upon the interests and habits of women 
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made by a particular profession or occupation. 
a. ¢ 


Community Recreation. By James CLAUDE 
Etsom. New York; Century Co., 1929. Pp. 
278. $2.25. 

This book will be welcomed by all who have 
to do with the promotion of wholesome free- 
time activities for young people—particularly 
for those between fifteen and twenty years of 


e. 

Out of his rich experience in community work 
and in teaching, Dr. Elsom has given us a 
wealth of interesting and practical program 
material for all seasons of the year and for a 
wide range of conditions and occasions. The 
church, the school, the recreation center and 
the home can all use it to good advantage. 
With this resource at hand there will be no ex- 
cuse for dull moments on any occasion where 
young people come together for a good time. 

The first part of the book is devoted to a 
stimulating discussion of social and biological 
bases for play and its values. It also contains 
an excellent bibliography and a useful index.— 
| a) Ay” 2 


The Junior Church Manual for 1930. By SHER- 
woop Gates. New York: Doubleday, Doran 
& Co., 1929. Pp. 328. 

Mr. Gates, out of his experience as Director 
of the Adolescent Program of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church South, has written a book of 
suggestions for those who have to conduct 
junior church worship services. Mr. Gates be- 
lieves that “the junior church is fast becoming 
one of the most popular organizations in Pro- 
testantism.” He conceives of a graded church 
corresponding to the graded departments of the 
church school. A junior church ministers to 
boys and girls of approximately nine to six- 
teen years of age. 

This junior church worship service he would 
pattern after the type of service of the par- 
ticular denomination concerned. The objective 
is the creating and nurturing of a church con- 
sciousness on the part of the young people. 
The book represents a wide knowledge of 
source materials. It contains a bibliography of 
books and a short classified list of stories. The 
major part of the book is used to present out- 
lines of programs of worship for each Sunday 
in the year 1930. He has suggested instru- 
mental music, hymns, prayers, calls to worship, 
scripture readings, stories and story sermons. 
To those who share Mr. Gates’ point of view, 
the book will prove helpful. 

As most other writers who have thus far 
written books on children’s worship, Mr. Gates 
conceives of a worship service as a thing which 
can exist for its own sake, apart from the ex- 
periences which the groups who are worship- 
ing have been having or the problems which 
have arisen in their group relationships. In 
describing the controlling factors and princi- 
ples to be recognized in formulating a program 
of worship, he mentions the physical equipment, 
the general atmosphere of the room, the chil- 
dren’s choir and finally “group participation.” 


SO YOUTH 
MAY KNOW 


New Viewpoints 
on Sex and Love 


by Roy E. Dickerson, Director of 
Activities, Order of DeMolay — 
Foreword by Percy R. Hayward, 
Director of Young People’s Work, 
International Council of Religious 
Education. 


Here, at last, is a book that achieves 
the not easy task of dealing with an 
intimate subject fully and frankly 
yet without suggestiveness and in 
language easily understood by the 
youthful mind. A simple, fascin- 
atingly interesting treatment giving 
new facts from a new approach; 
practical application of best knowl- 
edge in field of mental hygiene. 
Succeeds in giving youth new sense 
of respect for sex. 

Unexcelled by anything in print to- 
day, designed to give young folks 
essential information and to inter- 
pret sex in its relation to life and 
character, and its social and per- 
sonal implications. 

A book you can use as text material 
and study with young people to give 
them a wholesome attitude based 
upon scientifically sound facts and 
convincing reasoning. 


$2.00 — At your booksellers or 
postpaid from Dept. K. 
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It is strange that he omits a discussion of the 
purpose and the meanings in the worship ex- 
perience without which these external factors 
are of no avail. The music suggested is of 
quite a high order, but one is disappointed in 
the poetical selections given. Furthermore, 
the stories are too patently moral. They are 
for the most part merely sermons with illus- 
trations told briefly to be emotionally grip- 


ping. —S. L 
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RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 


A Personnel Study of Women Deans in Col- 
leges and Universities. By JANE LoulIsE 
Jones. New York: Columbia University, 
1928, Pp. 155. 


During the twentieth century, because of the 
increase in the number of students in colleges 
and universities, the shift in the responsibility 
for students from the home to the college, and 
the present-day emphasis upon personnel work, 
there has come a steady increase in the num- 
ber of deans for women students and the im- 
portance of their functions in the public eye. 

In the present survey, two aims were pres- 
ent: (1) to discover certain facts about the 
women performing the function of deans in 
colleges and universities and to analyze their 


‘work; (2) on the basis of these facts, to make 


suggestions for the vocational guidance of 
deans and for the establishment of profes- 
sional courses for deans. 

By means of the questionnaire, the interview 
and the time study, the occupation was anal- 
yzed. The major tendencies were found to be 
as follows: 

(1) A large percentage of colleges attended 
by women have a dean definitely appointed to 
represent the interests of women students. 

(2) Women of good academic equipment are 
appointed to these positions. Not only have 91 
per cent taken the Bachelor’s degree, but a 
large group have done graduate work. Fifty- 
seven per cent have the Master’s degree and 
15 per cent the Doctor’s degree. The higher 
the academic rank of the college, the more 
likely is the dean to have advanced degrees. 

(3) There is in all the colleges investigated 
a tendency to give the dean rank on the faculty 
and higher rank than other members of the 
faculty with the same degrees would be likely 
to achieve. Forty per cent of the deans, includ- 
ing all types, have the rank of professor. 

(4) There is a tendency to recruit deans 
from the teaching profession and to assign to 
them teaching duties in addition to the work 
as deans. The number of hours per week now 
taught by deans ranges from one to thirty-two 
with a median of six hours per week. 

(5) Persons almost never come to a dean- 
ship without some previous experience as wage 
earners. As nearly as can be judged from the 
data at hand, fifty per cent of all deans are ap- 
pointed ‘between the ages of twenty-eight and 
thirty-nine years. 

(6) Most deans are unmarried. Most of them 
are without dependents. 

(7) Fifty per cent of the deans are receiving 
an annual salary between $2,096 and $3,531. 
Only _ deans are paid more than $5,000. 

E. M. 


The Trail of Life in College. By RuFus Jones. 
New York: Macmillan Co., 1929. 
$1.75. 

A_ sequel to the author’s earlier Finding the 
Trail of Life, the present discussion is an inti- 
mate personal account in which a deeply re- 
ligious person interprets in retrospect his ex- 


Pp. 201. 
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perience in college, especially with reference to 
the character-forming factors of that experi- 
ence. The college experience described is that 
of the typical classical and disciplinary college 
education of the last generation, and is vastly 
more simple than and different from the ex- 
tremely complex college experience of the pres- 
ent generation. Nevertheless, though their 
patterns are different, the character-forming 
factors are for the most part the same—the 
personalities of the instructors, the subjects of 
the curriculum (the author had the equivalent 
of a conversion experience while working out 
the relation between the curve of a parabola 
and its asymptote), extra curricular activities, 
the library, asssociation with fellow students, 
the choice of a vocation and life in the college 
community Quaker church. 

The author seems to favor the classical and 
disciplinary type of college education. He 
thinks that the present generation of students is 
in no sense inferior mentally or morally to 
that of his own generation. He thinks that 
the older type of college teacher who occupied 
a “settee” was superior to the expert Ph. D. 
whose specialization destroys much of his ef- 
fectiveness as an inspiring teacher. 

Aside from its interpretation of the college 
experience of an older generation, the book is 
an interesting human document because of the 
light it throws upon the religious experience of 
a Quaker and his adjustment to the historical 
Quaker movement.—W. C. B 


The Improvement of Measurement Through 
Cumulative Testing. By Nort Keys. New 
York: Columbia University, 1928. Pp. 81. 
Dr. Keys has written a thesis which is of 

real value to persons who are using test scores 

for practical purposes. It will also attract and 
distract the statisticians and educational theor- 
ists. 

The investigation is addressed to this prob- 
lem: How and to what extent can the cumula- 
tive results of repeated measurements be used 
to increase the reliability of individual scores 
while reducing the necessity for costly and 
time-consuming testings on any one occasion? 
The answer, of course, turns largely upon the 
extent to which lapse of time serves to in- 
validate the rating of an individual in differ- 
ent abilities and functions. 

The conclusions drawn from the present 
study are based on the performance of pupils 
in grades four to eight in the New York City 
public schools. The periodical testings ex- 
tended over an interval of four calendar years 
with a total class range of nine half grades. 
Six standard intelligence and school achieve- 
ment tests were used. 

The major findings of the study are: 

(1) That prediction of the performance of 
individual pupils one year in the future, as 
based on the results of a single, current test- 
ing, is distinctly improved when the current 
findings are averaged with scores made on a 
parallel form of test given at any time within 
the past two years. 


(2) That the effect of diminishing returns 
is such that the addition of results from a 
further and a previous year’s testing adds little 
to the reliability of a prediction based on an 
average of the last two or three annual tests 
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and may easily detract therefrom. The likeli- 
hood of detriment is naturally greatest in the 
case of raw or absolute score, but is sufficiently 
serious even with quotients or B scores. 

(3) That the period in the past on which 
it appears we may profitably draw for such 
averaging with the expectation of worth while 
improvement and a minimum risk of detriment 
is approximately two years. 

(4) That the weighting of scores utilized 
in such averaging is impractical and unneces- 
sary, by far the greater part of the advantages 
of cumulation being had without this step. 

(5) That the improvement resulting from 
averaging is much the same for all types of 
scores and proportionally as great for the more 
reliable as for the less reliable tests. 

(6) That the limits to the advantages of 
averaging are fairly well defined and in prac- 
tice somewhat narrower than might have been 
expected. Findings indicate that by the sim- 
ple and practicable process of unweighted aver- 
agings of scores made at different times, the 
reliability of poor tests may be improved and 
that of good tests made still better. 

(7) That for optimum results in predic- 
tion, rescaling of tests to conform to local 
norms and rates of progress is desirable. The 
differences between national norms as pub- 
lished by the various test authors and the 
norms actually prevailing in the trio of city 
schools concerned were stich as to emphasize 
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the importance of local restandardization of 
tests to be used in any widespread testing pro- 


gram. 

(8) That the tests given under public 
school conditions by regular teachers trained 
for the purpose, to children scattered over 
more than thirty class sections in three widely 
separated schools were found to yield correla- 
tions closely comparable with those obtained 
by experienced psychologists on retests of a 
single class or school. 

The reviewer has given in detail the method- 
ology and results of this investigation. She 
considers it of considerable importance in view 
of the fact that cumulative record cards are 
being used in increasing numbers in transfers 
from school to school, from grade school to 
high school and from high school to college.— 
G. E. M. 


Beginnings of the Christian Church. By Wi- 
LIAM Davin SCHERMERHORN. New York: 
Methodist Book Concern, 1929. Pp. 128. 
$0.75. 

It seems a pity that a book so thoroughly 
worth while should be ruined by the use of ut- 
terly inadequate typography. The type is 
small and crowded, and the paper is poor. 

After describing briefly the world into 
which, “in the fulness of time,” Christianity 
was born, Professor Schermerhorn takes the 
reader through the first century of the church’s 
existence. He shows what were the dangers 
confronting the new movement and how they 
were met, where progress was made and where 
ground was lost, how Christianity contested 
the field with rival religions and what circum- 
stances led to its final triumph. He makes 
very plain that the ultimate success of the 
Christian movement was determined by its in- 
trinsic worth, that Christianity was the fittest 
religion to survive. It was fittest both through 
its conception of God and its relationships with 
him, and because of the exceedingly high ethi- 
cal ideals maintained by the early members of 
the group. 

Young people (and the book was written for 
them) who read and study this little textbook 
will almost inevitably come through with a 
greatly enriched respect for the Christian 
1g ae for the faith which underlies it— 


World Missions as Seen from Jerusalem. By 
Mixton T. STAUFFER. New York. Mission- 
ary Education Movement, 1929. Pp. 93. $0.50. 
The secretary of the Foreign Missions Con- 

ference of North America offers us a study 
outline for foreign missions, based on the Je- 
rusalem Conference of last year. The outline 
assumes six meetings of the class, each one to 
be based on a study of Basil Mathews’ Roads 
to the City of God and on materials culled 
from the eight volume conference report. 

As the reviewer has covered this outline, he 
has felt its exceeding worthwhileness. A class 
carrying this study thoughtfully will come out 
better and more wisely informed concerning 
Christianity in its world wide aspects than 
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would be possible through any other course the 
reviewer has seen. One caution needs to be 
made: This outline implies (1) a group will- 
ing to make preparation through earnest read- 
ing, (2) a group leader able to carry his class 
through the most approved discussion meth- 
ods, and (3) a group intelligent and active, and 
interested enough to discuss the issues raised 
in their reading —L. T. H 


Reveries. By Mary Harris Stone. 
Roycrofters, 1929. Pp. 285. 


Reveries is an interpretative diary in which 
the author has recorded her daily moods and 
experiences and has philosophized concerning 
their significance in terms of desirable goals 
in human experience. The contents of the book 
reveal nothing new. The author’s method, how- 
ever, of recording the high points in her daily 
experiences does suggest a method which might 
prove valuable if the experiences were recorded 
in an objective manner.—J. A. J. 
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UNDERSTANDING 
THE ADOLESCENT GIRL 


by GRACE LOUCKS ELLIOTT $1.25 


A book for those who seek to understand the everyday problems of 
the normal adolescent girl. It is, therefore, a book for parents, 
advisers, group leaders, and girls themselves. Mrs. Elliott frankly 
assumes that a book for leaders of adolescent girls is a proper book 
for the girls themselves. 


The author makes a distinction between common symptoms of 
behavior and their underlying bases. She shows how the life of 
girls may be enriched, and how adults may have sounder and more 
satisfying comradeship with adolescents. 


“There is no question that the book will be of surpassing value to 
counselors of girls in their ’teens.” Iva L. Peters, Dean of Women, 
Syracuse University. 


EXPLORING RELIGION 
WITH EIGHT YEAR OLDS 


by HELEN FIRMAN SWEET $2.50 
and SOPHIA LYON FAHS 


Mainly in the words of the eight year olds themselves, this book is 
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education, as conducted at the Union School of Religion, New 
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It consists for the most part of a diary in which the teacher has 
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consists of five chapters setting forth the point of view of the leaders 
and summarizing the results achieved. 
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quality of teaching in Church Schools would be completely transformed 
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Columbia University. 
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